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“Thewilito matic The Automatic 





Gives Quick, ie) Reduces the 
Operating Costs 
to a Minimum. 


Accurate, Con- 
venient Service 





Recognized by Telephone Engi- 
neers everywhere as economical 
and efhcient for all types of 
service in exchanges oflevery size. 


Consultation as to‘ your needs invited. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: FORT WAYNE OFFICE 
516 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 21 East 40th St. 502 Bass Block. 


Associated Companies: 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London. 
Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procedes 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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AUTOMANUAL 


Wonder why it is that since the war practically 
all contracts for new equipments of substan- 


tial size have been for AUTOMANUAL. 








Ohio Men Think It Over 


Ask Ashtabula 
Ask Conneaut 
Ask Lima | 
Ask Galion | 
Ask Wapakoneta 
Ask Celina | 
Ask Fremont | 
Ask Mansfield | 





The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Machine Switching 
Telephone Systems 


GALICN, OHIO 
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Editorial Mention 


Telling the Public Your 
Troubles 


Having decided to put a new and 
higher schedule of rates into effect, 
the New York Telephone Company 
has adopted the very best business 
method of acquainting the public 
with the reasons which have influ- 
enced it. 

By a series of advertising an- 
nouncements it is laying its cards 
on the table for public inspection, 
no doubt feeling that its case is suf- 
ficiently strong to bear close analy- 
sis. 

The full strength of the com- 
pany’s argument we do not know, 
but its claim that “the revenue is 
insufficient to operating ex- 
penses, provide for necessary re- 
and the fair return 
required to attract new capital for 
extensions and additions to the sys- 
tem,” challenges public interest. 
The item of increased wages the 
last twelve months of $11,800,000, 
and also the $4,100,000 added to 
the payroll by employment of addi- 
tional workers, shows the financial 
burdens it has been compelled to 
bear in addition to the enormous in- 


pay 


serves secure 


crease in the cost of materials and 
supplies. 


Roadside Telephones for 
Motorists 


Roadside telephones for the con- 
venience of motorists in need of aid 
while in the country is being favor- 
ably considered by a number of mu- 
nicipalities. 

London, England, is the center 
of a complex system of aid for mo- 
torists which includes the use of 
telephones for motorists in trouble. 
The Automobile Association and 
Motor Union of Great Britain has 
placed a corps of motorized police 


and first-aid repairmen on every 
road out of London, with tele- 
phone booths at their stations to 
help them locate accidents or make 
other necessary calls. Members of 
the association have keys to permit 
them the use of these telephones 
while on the road. That use is con- 
fined not only to motor needs but 
to social and business calls that 
must be made before the party goes 
ahead. 

The system, which has been in 
operation the last 15 years, is said 
to be highly successful and profi- 
table to the members. It has gained 
thousands of new members for the 
association, besides a reputation for 
the organization. 

The plan being worked out here 
is not so inclusive as in England 
but contemplates installing a tele- 
phone at each mile post along coun- 
try roads, placing the instrument 
almost a half mile from any mo- 
torist in trouble. With it an instru- 
ment at most a half mile from the 
mile post would be a handy list of 
telephone numbers of garages, 
service stations, physicians and oth- 
ers who might be needed in emer- 
gencies. 


Bell Should Buy Inde- 
pendent Telephones 


While testifying before the pub- 
lic utility commission in an inquiry 
the 
Telephone Company to install new 


into failure of the Chicago 
telephones, W. H. Crumbs, an en- 
gineer for the city of Chicago, 
stated there were the same number 
\f telephones in service on June 30, 
1920, as there was six months pre- 


viously. 
Mr. Crumb said that the com- 
pany has orders for 40,000 new 


phones, which have not yet been 
installed, but that during the six 
corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year the company installed 
20,000 new telephones. 

The net income, available for 
dividends of the company for the 
eleven months’ period from August, 
1919, to June, 1920, amounted to 
$1,277,268.99, Mr. Crumb said. 
The computation was taken from 
figures furnished the public utilities 
commission by the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company. 

If the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany was not charged such a high 
rate by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company for instru- 
ment rentals, dividends would have 
been paid, Mr. Crumb went on. 
Figuring instrumental rental at 50 
cents instead of $2.30 a set, the net 
income available for dividends 
would have been $5,089,351.12. 

The real question is why should 
the Chicago Telephone Company be 
40,000 telephones behind when it 
can purchase instruments from in- 
dependent manufacturers. This is 
a matter for the commissions to in- 
vestigate. 


Public Utilities Are The 
People 


Public service companies must be 
regarded purely as business institu- 
tions, declares Floyd W. Parson, 
writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post. He says: “Let us beware of 
those politicians who seek popular- 
ity through loudly protesting that 
they are ‘agin’ this or that proposed 
adjustment because they are protec- 
tors of the people. Most of the 
public utilities are the people, and 
they have had the poorest deal that 
has been handed out to any line of 
business during recent strenuous 
times.” 
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Wireless Telephony 
is making rapid 
strides in all coun- 
tries. Many are of 
opinion the art is in 










its infancy. 
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A new wireless tower 
recently constructed 
for the Holland gov- 
ernment. Installed 
near the city of 
Apeldoorn 


First wireless tele- 
phone delivered to 
the army air service 
at San Diego, Calif. 
' Helmet with com- 
munication telephone 





to left. 


THEY DON’T ANSWER ON MARS 


Dr. Frederick H. Millener and Harvey L. Garmer anxiously waiting for a reply to 
their wireless signals to Mars. The trial was made near Omaha, Nebr 








Showing method of guying wireless telephone station near Apel- 


Showing base construction of new wireless telephone station near 
Holland 


Apeldoorn, Holland. doorn, 
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Telephone Development in South America 


Statistics from a Survey of South and Central American Republics 


Made by the 





S THE result of a 
striking figures are given 


survey 


showing the development 
of the South and Central 
American Republics. These statis- 
tics, which were prepared with the 
co-operation of the various govern- 
ments, cover the telephone and tele- 
graph systems of all the countries 
south of the Rio Grande. The fig- 
ures serviceable as indices to 
development 


are 
the general state of 
and of commercial progress in the 
various American countries and 
should therefore prove of value to 


all interested in those countries. 
Some of the conclusions reached 
this that in the 
southern countries the telephone 1s 
far from being the universal means 
of communication that it is in this 


from survey are 


country and that the main develop- 


ment there is in the big cities, the 
other areas being very poorly 
served. The telephone network is 


about a hundred times as dense tn 
this country, as a whole, as it is 
there. In point of the number of 
telephones per hundred of popula- 
tion, the service here is over thirty 
times as good. 

Some of the important facts on 
which latest data are compiled for 
each of the countries are: Number 
of telephones and number per hun- 
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Telephones per 100 of population. 


dred of population ; mileage of tele- 
develop- 
each 
; investment in the systems ; 


phone wires; telephone 
ment of the largest city in 
country 
gross earnings and unit earnings; 
telegraph wire mileage, numbér of 
offices and number of messages, etc. 

The total of 325,403 telephones 
in all the South and Central Ameri- 


can countries, including Cuba and 


American 


Haiti, should be compared with the 
twelve million in the United States, 
which have about the same total 
population. Argentine leads with 
105,205 telephones, or nearly a 
third of the total. The other coun- 
tries having more than 10,000 tele- 
phones are: Brazil, 67,366; Mex- 
ico, 40,211; Cuba, 28,152; Chile, 


23,670; and Uruguay, 19,486. 
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Distribution of telephones by countries. 


Haiti, with a total of 2,500,000 
people, has 82 telephones. 

Only one telephone for about 
every 300 population is found in 
the whole area, as compared with 
11.39 for every hundred of popula- 
tion in the United States at the 
same date, or about 34 for every 
300 population. Uruguay leads the 
Latin-American countries in point 
of telephone density with 1.34 tele- 
phones per hundred people. The 
other countries having as 
much as one telephone per hundred 
population are Argentine, Cuba and 
Panama. In the three countries 
having the highest telephone devel- 
the almost 
wholly under private ownership. 


only 


opment, systems are 

The total telephone wire mile- 
age is 905,587, compared with 29,- 
800,000 in this country. Taking into 
consideration the fact that the total 
the South and Central 
American countries is 8,476,600 
square miles compared with the 3,- 
027,000 square miles of the United 
States, there is only about one-tenth 
of a mile of wire for every square 
mile in the Latin countries while 
there is nearly ten miles for every 
square mile here. This means that 
the telephone network is nearly a 


area of 


Telephone & Telegraph Company 


hundred times as highly developed 
here as down there. 

The extent to which the coun- 
tries are served by their systems is 
indicated by the figures showing 
the telephone development in the 
largest city in each country. Ha- 
bana, Cuba, is the most highly de- 
veloped, with 5.5 telephones per 
hundred population. Taking in all 
of Cuba, however, there is only 
one telephone per hundred people. 
Mexico City has 3.9 per hundred— 
Mexico as a whole has only 0.25 
telephones per hundred population. 
These figures show how in the 
southern countries the bulk of the 
systems are in the large cities, while 
the other areas are hardly served at 
all. This condition is contrasted 
with that in the United States. At 
the same date New York City had 
11.7 telephones per hundred people 
—the United States as a whole had 
nearly as many, 11.39. Here is 
adequate service for even the small- 
est farm communities. 

The investment in telephone sys- 
tems in all the southern countries 
together is $64,422,000, compared 
with $1,600,000,000 in the United 
States. The per capita investment 
is 71 cents in South America com- 
pared with $15.09 here. The high- 
est investment is in Cuba, $2.28 per 
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Telephone development of the largest cities 
in each country. 

capita. The investment per tele- 
phone is perhaps even more signifi- 
cant. In Latin-America there is 
invested $198 for every telephone 
in service—in the United States 
this is only $132. These figures re- 
flect the higher technical progress 
and the more efficient management, 
as well as the greater density of de- 
velopment, in this country. 
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The gross earnings in 1918 of 
South American telephone systems 
were only eighteen cents per capita 
while in this country they were 
$3.99. The gross earnings per tele- 
phone were, however, $52.82 down 
there and only $34.98 here. 

Of the total telephone and tele- 
graph earnings in 1918 in the Latin 
countries, the telephones brought in 
only 43.5 percent of the total and 
the telegraph 56.5 percent. In the 
United States this situation is strik- 
ingly reversed—80.8 percent from 
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Estimated telephone investment per capita. 


telephones and 19.2 percent from 
telegraphs. The number of offices 
are 11,627 and 28,000 respectively. 
The number of messages sent in 
1918 was 41,517,200 in the south- 
ern countries as compared with 
170,000,000 here. 

The telegraph statistics therefore 
show a more favorable comparison 
with those of this country than do 
the telephone figures. The reason 
is that the telegraph is used more 
by a specialized class of the popu- 
lation mainly for business. The 
telephone has not in the Latin- 
American republics come anywhere 
near being the universal and demo- 
cratic means of communication that 
it is in the United States. 


What Patience and a 
Telephone Will Do 


People who believe they are hav- 
ing a hard time in life “making 
both ends meet” might well learn 
a lesson in patience and persever- 
ance from Miss Helen Stinson of 
Denver, who for eight years has 
not left her bed unless lifted by 
attendants, yet through it all has 
smiled and labored and succeeded 
in business life. The telephone has 
played a very important though not 
unusual part in her success. 

Miss Stinson for several year: 
was one of the efficient teachers in 
the Denver schools. One day she 
stumbled and fell, injuring one of 
her knees. Rheumatism set in, and 


now she has what the doctors cali 
“infectious arthritis,” and probably 
will never walk again. That was 
eight years ago. During this time 
she has been unable to leave her 
bed. Two years ago Miss Stinson’s 
mother, who had been her constant 
aid and companion, passed away, 
leaving her alone and practically 
without means of support. 

How to make a livelihood wor- 
ried Miss Stinson for a while, but 
she soon became resigned to her 
plight, and then came the thought 
of the telephone. 

“T will have a telephone placed 
near my bed,” she said, “and then 
[I will solicit subscriptions for mag- 
azines and various publications.” 





Miss Stinson at her daily work, always patient 
and smiling. 


One day the telephone was in- 
stalled and a regular operator's 
headpiece attached. She got busy 
with the wire. She never made 
known her crippled condition, but 
always made her appeal strictly on 
business lines and on the merits of 
the publication she would talk 
about. It wasn’t long until her ef- 
forts began to bring results. She 
had to hire a nurse constantly and 
also a housekeeper. These required 
money. But she made it from the 
orders she received, and in this way 
has been able to make a living. 

In speaking of Miss Stinson the 
Denver Post praises her and says 
that with almost incredible difficul- 
ties to combat she meets life with 
a smile. Nor is it a smile of resig- 
nation merely ; it is the jolly, whole- 
souled, Christian smile of a woman 
who still believes that “God’s in 
His heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” She asks no pity, nor does 
she want it. Wholesome, social 
companionship, yes; but not char- 
ity. Miss Stinson is a business 
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woman, willing to accept the pat- 
ronage of her friends and custom- 
ers on the basis of ‘“‘a dollar’s worth 
for a dollar.” She is making a 
brave fight against what most per- 
sons would regard as overwhelming 
odds, and she is entitled to the sym- 
pathetic admiration that such a 
fight deserves. The next time you 
catch yourself complaining that life 
hasn’t given you a square deal, it 
might be of benefit for you to think 
of Helen Stinson. 


Telephone Texts in the 
Bible 


\nd it came to pass in the latter 
days that a scribe of much Biblical 
learning, and diligence of search 
after things pat, delved into the 
savings of Holy Writ and came 
forth with much evidence that the 
prophets of old had the modern 
telephone in mind when they wrote 
as follows: 

The Company—Their line has 
gone out unto all the earth and 
their words to the ena of the world. 


Ps. 19: 4. 
Trunk Lines—Thy land shall be 
divided by line.-—Amos 7: 17. 


The Service—They are employed 
in that work day and night. 1 
Chron. 9: 33. 

Monopoly—We have no right 
against this great company.—2 
Chron. 20: 12. 

Now shall this company lick up 
all that are about us ?—Num. 22: 4. 

Threatened Competition — See, 
there are people down by the mid- 
dle of the land, another company 
come along.—Judges 9: 37. 

Charge the people—Ex. 19: 21. 

A daily rate for every day.—2 
Kings 25: 30. 

And kept back part of the price. 
—Acts 5:2. 

Information—Is there any num- 
ber ?—Job 25: 3. 

He telleth the number. — Ps. 
117: 4. 

The number is 666.—Rev. 13: 18. 

I understand the number.—Dan. 
QO. - 

The Call—When I call answer 
speedily.—Cant. 5: 6. 

Then they waited, according to 
their order.—1 Chron. 6: 32. 

Call now, if there be any that 
will answer thee.—Job 5: 1. 

Where is the receiver.—Isaiah 
34:18. 

Let every man be swift to hear 
and slow to speak.—James 1: 19. 
—Mountain States Monitor. 
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The Valuation of Telephone Plants 


An Article of Timely Interest to Operating Companies 
Published Through the Courtesy of the Ohio Telephone News 


HE valuation of tele- 
phone plants is necessary 
as a basis for determin- 
ing the proper tax to be 
paid by the plant, the proper rates 
to be charged subscribers, or the 
proper purchase price of the plant. 
The valuation of plants is also help- 
ful in the institution of account- 
ing systems or in making it possible 
for public utility commissions to 
control the issuance of securities. 
Original cost would include the 
waste incident to “piecemeal” con- 
struction, which is practically al- 
ways made necessary by gradual 
and often irregular increase in the 
demand for service, and the waste 
which must always be incurred by 
pioneers in any kind of enterprise, 
who must sometimes try and reject 
many types of construction or 
equipment, and many methods of 
operation, before the equipment and 
methods of operation are found 
give the most satisfac- 


tory service to the consumer. It 


which will 


would not include the appreciation 
or depreciation of part of the prop- 
erty if there are such parts which 
have appreciated or depreciated. 
However it is generally best to 
modify the valuation based on orig- 
inal cost to take account of appre- 
ciation or depreciation in value of 
parts of the plant 

\ppreciation in the value of parts 
of the property such as land may 
follow from the general apprecia- 
tion in the cost of similar property 
in that vicinity. Such an “unearned 
increment” in the cost of any prop- 
erty fairly belongs to the commun- 
ity, as everyone in that community, 
those who own no property and 
produce nothing, as well as those 
who do own property and who do 
produce goods which are of value 
to the community, by their exist- 
ence and efforts bring about the 
appreciation in the cost of the prop- 
erty. 

In communities in which a large 
proportion of inhabitants are not 
property owners, neither the own- 
utility companies, nor the owners 
of other property such as farms, or 
other strictly private property have 


By C. A. WRIGHT 
Ohio State University 


a right to exact a return on this 
“unearned increment.” The tend- 
ency of courts and public sevrice 
commissions is to prevent such an 
unfair return in the case of public 
utilities, but nothing has yet been 
done in the case of property own- 
ers generally to prevent a similar 
unfair profit, in communities where 
the owners of farms and similar 
property are very much in the ma- 
jority it seems unfair to prevent 
the public utilities only from exact- 
ing a return on the “unearned in- 
crement” in the value of their 
property. 

This subject has been much dis- 
cussed, and while no definite agree- 
ment has been reached, the prevail- 
ing feeling is that in the valuation 
of a public utility for the determi- 
nation of proper service rates, ap- 
preciation in the cost of parts of 
the property should not be consid- 
ered, but that if the valuation is 
preliminary to sale, account should 
be taken of the appreciation in 
value. Whether the valuation is for 
these purposes or other purposes, 
the purpose should determine 
whether or not the “unearned in- 
crement” should be included in the 
valuation. 

In cases where the service de- 
mands have been greatly overesti- 
mated, with a resultant excess of 
plant over that required for present 
service and normal increases in 
service, it has not been customary 
to permit the consideration of the 
excess plant in establishing a tele- 
phone rate. The courts have gen- 
erally held that the rate should be 
based on “property used and use- 
ful.” On the other hand, in cases 
where the plant is inadequate, the 
rate should be based on the value 
of a plant adequate for the exist- 
ing service requirements rather 
than on the value of the inadequate 
plant. 

The estimated reproduction cost 
ers of telephone or other public 
would include the appreciation and 


depreciation in the value of the 
property, but not the waste of 
“piecemeal” construction and enter- 
prise, the development of the busi- 
ness. It is generally best to modify 
a valuation based on estimated re- 
production cost to take account of 
these costs. 

The question sometimes arises as 
to whether a valuation based on 
estimated reproduction cost of parts 
of plant which will perform the 
service more efficiently and cheap- 
ly, may be substituted in the cost 
analysis for plant identical with the 
existing plant. The tendency is to 
base the estimate on identical rather 
than substitute plant. 

Courts have held that outstand- 
ing securities issued against the 
property should be considered in its 
valuation. The price at which these 
securities sell is an excellent indi- 
cation of the apparent value of the 
public utilities to a community, but 
these values are not necessarily 
constant, and they may be fictitious 
values, due to monopoly, the ruling 
of some court or public service 
commision, or some other reason. 
As a check on other costs, however, 
they are valuable. 

Not only should the cost of tan- 
gible property, such as right-of-way 
land, buildings, central office equip- 
ment, substation equipment, aerial, 
underground and submarine lines 
and associated equipment, office and 
other general equipment, working 
capital and overhead costs of con- 
struction, be considered, but also 
such intangible values as franchise 
(if any payment was made for 
franchise rights), cost of promo- 
tion and organization, cost of 
money, patent rights and other in- 
tangible capital. 

To determine the original cost, a 
careful inventory should be made 
of all original property, and the 
unit cost of each item determined. 
A percentage of this cost should 
be allowed for the cost of intan- 
gible property and allowance made 
for the changes in plant to date, 
due to obsolescence, depreciation, 
and additions to meet demands for 
more or better service. 
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Loose Connections 1n Switchboard Multiples 


Causes of Much Annoyance and Trouble in All 
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Circuits, but Especially so in Switchboard Multiples 


JOSE CONNECTIONS any- 
where in the _ telephone 
plant are very annoying 
sources of trouble, and in 

smitchboard “multiples” are partic- 


By H. M. BOLLINGER 
The loose connections found in 
working multiples are of two dis- 
tinct types, those appearing to have 
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ularly so. The loose connection as 
it exists in probably ninety-five or 
more percent of the cases is such 
that it does not test “open” at ordi- 
nary common battery talking cir- 
cuit or testing voltages, but is such 
that many annoying “‘squizzles and 
squeals” and other noises are in- 
troduced in the circuit. 

In the common “straight” mul- 


tiple the three forms of loose con- 
nection shown in Fig. 1 are found. 
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Fig. 1 : 

existed since installation (such as 
poorly soldered or “rosin” connec- 
tions) and those appearing to have 


developed, these latter showing 
wire to be actually tinned at point 
of loose connection but appearing 
to have cracked away from the 
solder mass. The developed cases, 
as a rule, are more common in 
heavy gauge conductor multiples 
(such as commonly used for toll) 
than in light gauge multiples ; these 
cases are in some instances due to 
a slight movement of the wire hav- 
ing occurred just at the instant the 
solder started to “set,” and in oth- 
ers due to subsequent strains on 
the wiring, such as occur when 
‘lifting’ the multiple. 

While, of course, there are 
“good” multiples and “bad” mul- 
tiples, it is a fact that there are, in 
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general, hundreds of times as many 
loose connections in large multi- 
ples as is even suspected by the 
men directly engaged in their main- 
tenance. 

Probably ninety-nine percent of 
the troubles causing loose connec- 
tions have a very considerable re- 
sistance, relatively speaking, com- 
pared to a perfectly soldered joint. 
However, compared to the resist- 
ance of the associated wiring, this 
resistance is often small, and un- 
usual methods of testing are neces- 
sary to locate the common cases. 

One method of testing for cases 
of the types shown at Fig. 1, A 
and B, is illustrated in Fig. 2. 


This character of test will ob- 
viously fail to detect cases of the 
class indicated by C, and, therefore, 
a form of test such as indicated in 
Fig. 3 is preferred for thorough 
testing between jacks. 
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In all tests for loose connections 
the importance of low resistance 
test leads and contacts will be 
quickly discovered, it being neces- 
sary in some cases, for instance, to 
polish the plugs as often as once 
in every five complete tests between 


jacks. 


suspected jack). The few cases of 
slight abnormal resistance which 
show no response to tapping are 
ordinarily “passed up.” 

It is often found that intermit- 
tent loose connection noises, com- 
plained of by subscribers, disappear 
and reappear mysteriously, and it 
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The test shown in Fig. 2 is such 


that a steady deflection of about 
130 mil-amperes on the mil-am- 
meter is “shunted down,” by the 
conductance between __ similar 
springs of adjacent jacks, to a 
reading of possible 20 to 30 mil- 
amperes, depending on the wire 
lengths and gauge between jacks, 
larger readings being normal for 
“long skinner” panels than for 
shorter skinner panels. The possi- 
bility of loose connection is indi- 
cated by the conductance being in- 
sufficient to “shunt down” the mil- 
ammeter entirely to the normal 
“closed” reading. 


‘ 


When by tests shown in Figs. 
2 or 3 it is found that abnormal 
resistance is present, the test shown 
in Fig. 4 is used to verify the ex- 
istence of the suspected loose con- 
nection and to obtain, if present, 
definite location of the jack in 
trouble, as at least two jacks are 
then suspected. 

The test shown in Fig. 4 is made 
by causing a low E.M.F. to flow 
through a low resistance induction 
coil primary and through the cir- 
cuit suspected of containing loose 
connection. The presence (and lo- 
of the loose connection is 
microphonic re- 
receiver) to 


cation ) 
indicated by its 
sponse (heard in 
a light tapping of the strip of jacks 
having the loose connection, no re- 
disturbance 


test 


sponse to mechanical 
being detected where the loose con- 
nection is not in circuit as at other 
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Fig. 4 


is highly desirable to remove all 
sources of this character of trouble 
from the lines. Often, too, much 
time is lost looking “outside” for 
troubles of this nature that are “‘in- 
side.” Tests of the nature de- 
scribed in this article are probably 
justified on all circuits at the time 
of installation and, possibly, sev- 
eral times during the life of the 
equipment. 


Why England Has Poor 
Service 


The London Times has had a 
special correspondent at work upon 
a comparison of the British and the 
American telephone systems. The 
editor of the Times finds the rea- 
son for the marked inferiority of 
the British system to be that “in 
the United States there is no gov- 
ernment monopoly of the telephone 
service,’ and “it has been allowed 
to develop freely in the land of its 
birth,” while in England “the ob- 
stacle in the way of progress has 
been and is the bureaucratic system 
and prejudices of the postoffice.” 

Certainly the contrast is suffi- 
ciently striking as the Times pre- 
sents the details. The English post- 
office authorities at first looked 
upon the telephone as a scientific 
toy, useless for commercial pur- 
poses, a mere luxury for the rich. 
The  postoffice brought action 
against the telephone companies for 


- 
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an infringement of the telegraph 
monopoly conferred by an act of 
1869. Then they licensed the tele- 
phone companies to do business for 
31 years on payment of a 10 per- 
cent royalty of their gross receipts. 
In spite of the handicap, the compa- 
nies paid dividends beyond that roy- 
alty. In 1896 the postoffice depart- 
ment, while still running the tele- 
graph business and always at a 
loss, and still holding the telephone 
to be a dangerous rival, took over 
the trunk lines, and after some 
years assumed control of the man- 
agement of the ‘Whole telephone 
system of the land. The results, 
says the Times, shows “the trunk 
system, even on the comparatively 
short lines in the United Kingdom, 
to be thoroughly bad; in compari- 
son with America to be beneath 
contempt, and because of slowness 
and poor audibility of very little 
use for commercial purposes” ; also 
that “the ordinary urban and local 
services are hopelessly in arrears, 
and so long as the present system 
continues there is practically no 
chance of any improvements” ; that 
“at the present rate it will take a 
century to bring the British system 
up to the existing high level of 
American achievement,” and that 
“the postoffice has been tried and 
found wanting.” 

In a word the Times finds that 
“the telephone is five times more 
highly developed in proportion to 
population in the United States 
than in England,” that “one year’s 
increase of the United States sys- 
tem in telephones and telephone 
plant is as great as the whole de- 
velopment of the United Kingdom’s 
service during the 40 years of its 
existence, and all “the outcome of 
private business enterprise.” 





How Is This for a Slogan 


The attached was found on an 
operator’s position at Brockton, 
Massachusetts. The supervisor who 
keeps ideas of this kind before her 
operators is bound to get results: 
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Repetition 
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Interest 
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Wireless Telephony on Aeroplanes 


Abstract of a Paper Read Before the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Wireless Section, London 


HE summer of 1915 is 

believed to have been the 

very first occasion when 

wireless speech was re- 
ceived from an aeroplane. At that 
period the soft valve was in use, 
with a lime-coated platinum fila- 
ment, and the handling of this by 
unskilled persons was one of the 
greatest difficulties. Except for 
this, the purely electrical difficul- 
ties have throughout been far less 
serious than the telephonic, prac- 
tical and mechanical ones. 


In the early stages the difficul- 
ties of reception of speech in the 
air were so great that only trans- 
mission from air to ground was 
attempted, and the first practical set 
evolved was a transmitter, capable 
of employing either speech, contin- 
uous wave or interrupted continu- 
ous wave (subsequently called 
“tonic train’’). 

It was especially a self-contained 
oscillating system, to which the 
aerial was loosely coupled. The 
microphone was inserted in the 
earth-lead, and modulated the ra- 
diation by varying the resistance of 
the aerial. Some of the best ground 
microphones proved useless in the 
air, and the choice finally rested on 
an old-type Hunnings Cone. It is 
almost impossible to predict from 
its behavior on the ground whether 
any particular microphone or type 
of microphone will work satisfac- 
torily in an aeroplane; and in the 
Royal Air Force every individual 
instrument was tested actually in 
the air. 


The set was used on a trailing 
aerial 250 feet long, and employed 
a wave-length of approximately 300 
meters, not very far removed from 
the natural wave-length of the 
aerial. In consequence, the radia- 
tion was very good. On one occa- 
sion when the author was giving 
a demonstration before the late 
Lord Kitchener at St. Omer, in 
February, 1916, the spoken mes- 
sages were picked up and recorded 
by the Lowestoft interception sta- 
tion at a distance of over 100 miles, 
although the aerial current in trans- 
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mitting aerial was less than 0.25 
ampere. 

The author was admirably as- 
sisted in the production of this set 
by Lieut. (now Capt.) McDougald, 
R.A.F.; it was the first practical 
aeroplane telephone ever produced. 

This transmission was at first re- 
ceived on the ground on a Marconi 
double magnification circuit in 
which a single soft valve was em- 
ployed for both high frequency and 
low frequency magnification, a car- 
borundum crystal being used for 
rectification. The ordinary working 
limit of range from air to ground 
was about 20 miles for telephony, 
30 to 35 for tonic train, and about 
double this distance for pure con- 
tinous wave transmission. 

The author made up a valve re- 
ceiver with one soft valve, with 
practically similar circuits to the 
ground set, which was tested in the 
autumn of 1916, and ranges of 
from 30 to 50 miles were obtained 
from a ™%4-kw. spark set. It was 
on this receiver that intelligible 
speech was first heard in the air. 


The overseas forces did not for 
a long time make any use of air-to- 
ground telephony; an urgent de- 
mand arose, however, for tele- 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


phonic communication between ma- 
chines in the air, and all energies 
were devoted to solving this far 
more difficult problem. There was 
for a long time no demand for 
both-way working, and a machine 
was equipped either for transmis- 
sion (for the leader to give orders) 
or reception (for his formation to 
receive them). 





It was necessary to eliminate all 
possible adjustments ; the transmit- 
ting apparatus had none, and the 
receiving apparatus only two, one 
of which was seldom touched. 

A reliable, small, hard transmit- 
ting valve of French type, capable 
of handling about 20 watts, and 
similar valves with slightly more 
open grid for use in reception, be- 
came available. 

Dealing first with the transmit- 
ting apparatus, an ordinary reaction 
or regenerative circuit provided the 
radio power, and the only electrical 
difficulty was the choice of the best 
method of applying the voice mod- 
ulations. The coupled circuit sys- 
tem was ruled out on account of 
the coupling and tuning adjust- 
ments and its output limitations. 

In comparing different means of 
modulation, variations of intensity 
or output are always accompanied 
by some change of wave-length, and 
the receiver can be adapted to take 
advantage of one or the other fac- 
tor. In practice both factors can 
be laid under contribution, though 
probably the ideal method of modu- 
lation would change intensity only. 

In any system in which the 
change of wave-length preponder- 
ates, good or bad articulation can 
be produced on a reaction receiver 
according to the slope of the reso- 
nance curve on which the adjust- 
ment is made. 

No method of controlling the 
radiation directly by the micro- 
phone proved free from grave dis- 
advantages, and the choice there- 
fore fell on some form of indirect 
control. The arrangement finally 
adopted is generally known as 
“choke control,” in which the mod- 
ulation is applied to the anode cir- 
cuit of the control valve. 

Let us suppose that in the anode 
feed circuit of a simple valve oscil- 
lator is placed the secondary wind- 
ing of an ordinary step-up trans- 
former, the primary of which is a 
microphone and _ battery circuit 
(Fig. 1). The variations produced 
by the voice will give rise to 
changes of potential in the anode 
feed circuit, which will be equiva- 
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lent to applying to the oscillating 
valve more or less high tension, 
and will alter the 
sympathetic manner. 


radiation in a 

Since, how- 
he energy dealt with will be 
weak compared with the main sup- 
only partial. 
For magnifying this effect let us 
“control” 


eveT, 
ply, success will be 
now introduce another or 
valve whose grid is acted on by the 
transformer, 
and whose anode is in series with 


original microphone 


a one-to-one transformer in place 
2). Mt 
the two valves are comparable and 
have applied to them similar high 
tension, we are now able to apply 
a modulation or variation of the 
same order as the energy dealt with 


of the original one (Fig. 


by the first or “power” valve. 
From this point easy steps take 
up to the actual circuit employed. 
The control valve can be supplied 
from the same source of high ten- 
sion as the power valve; the trans- 
choke coil 
one-to-one 


former can become a 


(which is, in effect, a 
transformer), and it is an obvious 
arrangement to work the filaments 
and the microphone primary circuit 
off the same low tension battery. 

The becomes as 
shown in Fig. 3, in which P is the 
the control 
is the choke coil, and T the micro- 
the 
source of high tension supply, and 
F is the filament battery. 


circuit now 


power and c valve, L 


phone transformer. HT 1s 


It will be seen that the anodes of 
both draw their high ten- 
sion D.c. supply through the choke 


valves 


winding, and as long as the micro- 
phone is quiescent the output and 
general behavior do not differ from 
that of the circuit 
ered as a plain one-valve oscillator. 
When, take 


place in anode 


power consid- 


however, variations 
the 
at speech 


control-valve 
circuit frequency, very 
large surges are set up in that of 
the which may ap- 
proximate to the original high ten- 
sion D.c. potential and so sweep the 
double _ its 
steady value to almost zero. 

Choke proved pre-emi- 
nently suitable for air working, and 
no other method of modulation sur- 
vived in competition with it. There 
are absolutely no critical adjust- 
to be made. Almost every 
constant changed within 
quite wide limits, and though it 
may thus be caused to work more 


power valve, 


output from nearly 


control 


ments 
can be 


or less efficiently, it never reaches 
a point of complete failure. 

The little 20-watt choke control 
set, designed by the author on the 
principles outlined above, was very 
successful and became the standard 
R.A.F. set with which all the air 
transmission has up to the present 
been done. 

One of its features, which was 
largely responsible for its success, 
was the use of “remote control.” 
Things were so arranged that the 
set proper could be mounted at a 
distance in any convenient position, 
and only a very small control unit 
for operating it was brought within 
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reach of the user’s hand. In the 
case of the transmitter no adjust- 
ments were necessary. The con- 
trol unit carried only a switch, an 
trol unit carried only a switch, an- 
crophone and telephone receiver. 
The switch made or broke the 
dynamo field, filament, and mi- 
crophone circuits, so that when 
it was off every circuit was dead. 
It was necessary merely to switch 
on and talk. Simplification could 
go no further; but how necessary 
this was can only be appreciated, 


perhaps, by those familiar with 
air work. 
Although the first telephone 


had been supplied with high-ten- 
sion current from dry cells, these 
were completely superseded by 


small air-driven generators, the 
improved descendants of one 
made for the author by Mr. 


Mackie early in 1916. The stand- 
ard generator adopted gave about 
600 volts from one commutator at 
its normal speed of 4,000 r.p.m., 
while the 6-volt filament accumu- 
lators were floating across the low- 
tension side. Moderately good elec- 
trical regulation was provided by a 
demagnetising field-winding system 
and in this way the size of the ac- 
cumulator had not to be very great. 
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It was found to be highly im- 
portant that the speaker should 
be able to hear the effect of his 
Own voice, and to do this in the 
simplest possible way a conden- 
ser was placed in the earth lead, 
and across it a pair of head re- 
ceivers was connected, which 
were thus enabled to pick up the 
low-frequency effect. By con- 
necting another pair in parallel, 
the other occupant of the aero- 
plane could also hear what orders 
were given. 

Mechanical disturbance of the 
microphone is almost completely 
eliminated by holding the micro- 
phone in the hand—the finest pos- 
sible shock absorber. The acus- 
tical difficulties are far worse, as 
the noises which it is desirable to 
reject are of the same order as 


the sounds that are to be ac- 
cepted. 
After much experiment the 


Gordian knot was cut by devis- 
ing a microphone almost insensi- 
tive to sounds of the noise inten- 
sity, but responsive to the power- 
ful concentrated sound waves of 
a voice impinging upon it from 
a very short distance. The voice 
was raised to a higher power, as 
it were, by speaking very loudly, 
and thus two distinct orders of 
intensity were produced, which 
could be separated. By choosing 
a suitable thickness of diaphragm, 
size of granule, tightness of pack- 
ing, etc., combined with heavy 
damping, a satisfactory micro- 
phone was arrived at. It ap- 
peared curiously dead and inef- 
fective on the ground, but seemed 
to take on a new sprightliness in 
the air. 

We now turn from transmit- 
ting to its complement, receiving 
in the air. When the general up- 
roar is remembered, the difficul- 
ties need no emphasis. The prob- 
lem here was to combine consid- 
erable sensitiveness, loud signals 
free from distortion, and the min- 
imum of adjustment. 

The arrangement which, as the 
fittest, survived, consisted essen- 
tially of a detector valve with re- 


action, and two note magnifica- 
tions. The detector valve was 
not energized direct from the 


aerial, but through a _ so-called 
“aperiodic” circuit, which was 
really a circuit approximately 
syntonised by its self - capacity. 
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This has always been found to 
reduce magneto noise consider- 
ably. 

In some air-trials with the 
early 1916 soft-wave receiver, it 
was noticed that to alter the fila- 
ment brightness made a very con- 
venient way of finally controlling 
the reaction, after the circuit had 
been set near the critical point. 

The principle involved is that 
the increase in emission caused 
by brightening the filament of the 
detector valve, whose anode cur- 
rent is concerned in the reaction, 
steepens the characteristic curve 
and so determines the oscillatory 
condition, when the circuits have 
been adjusted near the critical 
point; to alter the reaction elec- 
trically in this way makes but 
an infinitesimal change in wave- 
length, whereas in mechanical 
methods small changes of capa- 
city are inevitable with every ad- 
justment. 

The remainder of the receiving 
circuits will be clearly under- 
stood from Fig. 4. 

Prior to the war high-fre- 
quency magnification by reson- 
ance methods had been in use; 
transformers with an iron core, 
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highly laminated, were employed 
to deal with wireless frequencies, 
and worked efficiently over large 
ranges of wave lengths. Capt. 
Round showed how all such 
transformers could be considered 
to be essentially resonance trans- 
formers, differing only in damp- 


ing. Special low-capacity valves 
were introduced, so that the 
damping produced by them could 
be made a maximum, and high-fre- 
quency magnification was tamed 
and harnessed. A cascade series 
of such valves could be set up, 
working with fairly constant eff- 
ciency over a large range of wave- 
length, so that no tuning (within 
these limits) was needful except 
that of the circuit applied to them. 
The first fruit of this advance, 
as far as aircraft sets were con- 
cerned, was a five-valve receiver, 
designed by Major Whiddington, 
in which a choice was made of two 
high-frequency magnifications and 
two low, with a detector valve. 
This set was, as compared with the 
former three-valve receiver, about 
ten times as sensitive for strong 
signals, and 30 times for weak ones. 
It was intended for use with 
fixed aerials rigidly connected to 
the wings, and fuselage of the aero- 
plane—as opposed to the trailing 
aerial, which was a great embar- 
rassment in fighting. In spite of 
the diminished radiation of such an 
aerial, the increased sensibility of 
this receiver approximately restored 
the usual range. Fig. 5 represents 
a typical circuit of this kind and 
shows one high and one low-fre- 
quency magnification, with a fine- 
grid rectifying valve between. In- 
creased sensitivity as well as the 
nearer average approach of the 
aerial system to the source of dis- 
turbance, made more apparent, 
however, one of the great bugbears 
of air work where great sensitive- 
ness is necessary—magneto noise. 


Since the new type of receiver 
had not come into general use up 
to the time of the armistic, all the 
actual work was done with the 
three-valve receiver and transmit- 
ter already described. Trailing 
aerial wires of 120 ft. length were 
used in the transmitting machines, 
with an aerial current of the order 
of 0.4 ampere, while the receiving 
machines had aerials 80 to 100 ft. 
in length. The normal safe work- 
ing range from machine to ma- 
chine was about 4 miles (though 
this was often very much exceed- 
ed), while the range to a ground 
station was from 20 to 50 miles or 
more. 

A squadron of machines equipped 
with this apparatus could set out 
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and fight or maneuver in formation 
under the orders of their command- 
er, whose machine only was fitted 
for transmission. So great was 
the importance of telephony con- 
sidered to be, that a special school 
of wireless telephony was instituted 
under Capt. Furnival. 

A demand for both-way working 
was easily satisfied by fitting both 
the standard sets in all necessary 
machines and arranging some form 
of switch-over. 

In consequence of the greater 
ease of reception at a quiet ground 


























station, and its superior transmit- 
ting power, the to-and-fro ranges 
became approximately equalised, in 
spite of the disparity of output, and 
a machine could speak or be spoken 
to at distances of the order of 70 
to 100 miles. 

In the most recent apparatus 
with which the author is concerned, 
the transmitter will deal with an 
input of 100 watts, and choke con- 
trol will be retained. All types of 
transmission will be provided for. 
The receiver will have three high- 
frequency magnifications and one 
low, making with the detector five 
valves, and the combined transmit- 
ter and receiver will be worked 
from one remote control. Batteries 
will have to be retained at present 
for filament lighting, but they can 
be small ones floating across the 
generator; and there seems good 
reason to hope that in the near fu- 
ture a perfectly silenced and regu- 
lated generator will permit of the 
abolition of the battery, all current 
even for the receiver, being sup- 
plied direct from the dynamo. 

Ground stations will be required 
for direction-finding with a trans- 
mitting mast one or two hundred 
yards away controlled from the re- 
ceiving building, and matters will 
probably be so arranged that the 
ordinary P. O. land lines can be 
plugged direct on to the wireless, 
so that a man may talk direct from 
his office to a machine in the air. 
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Bedside Receiving Set for hospitals. Pa- 
tients get news and music through this 





Telephony Apparatus apparatus while ia bed. 


Receiving Apparatus, Wireless 
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The Association and Its Needs 


An Address Made Before the Indiana 
Telephone Association at Indianapolis 


UST exactly what the pro- 

gram committee had in mind 

when they assigned me the 

subject “The Association and 
Its Needs,” I do not know. And 
for fear that they might have had 
an entirely different idea of the sub- 
ject than I have, I did not ask them 
for an interpretation. I should like 
to assume that this subject means 
the necessity of an association such 
as the Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion to the telephone industry of 
the state. My remarks, therefore, 
will be along these lines. May I 
add parenthetically, however, that I 
shall not enumerate our present 
problems and offer suggestions as 
how best to solve each one through 
an association, but speak more gen- 
erally of the necessity of a properly 
organized and well functioning 
association, the good it can do, and 
the possibilities for the future. To 
discuss our problems and offer a 
definite solutiori for each, is an- 
other story—less important, as I 
hope to show you. 

Looking back five or six thou- 
sand yeafs,. which embraces the 
whole actual history of man, from 
the dawn of African and Asiatic 
civilization, we find that in the very 
beginning man has, of necessity, 
banded himself into associations of 
one kind or another. Because there 
is strength in numbers, we had in 
the early days of man’s existence 
tribes, so called, which were noth- 
ing more or less than associations 
of individuals with a common pur- 
pose, formed for the protection of 
life and’ property. 

Later, there grew up nations 
with their at first simple forms of 
government, which as civilization 
progressed were the nucleus of the 
great nations of today with their 
intricate machinery of government. 

In the very early days of com- 
mercialism man was forced by dire 
necessity to associate himself with 
others engaged in kindred pursuits 
for mutual protection and aid, and 
as a result there sprang up in the 
seventh century over England and 
the continent of Europe crafts or 
guilds, so called, similar to the trade 
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corporations of the Roman empire. 
Some were of much gocd in ex- 
tending the business they repre- 
sented. Others, it is true, were at 
times great forces for evil, but, as 
is always the case, even in the prog- 
ress of civilization, from the evils 
of one generation springs the good 
of the next. 

It should not require a lengthy 
dissertation on the subject to con- 
vince the most skeptical that if in 
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the paleolithic age men found it to 
their advantage to associate them- 
selves together in a common cause, 
the present day, with all its ad- 
vanced civilization, demands even 
closer association. In fact, today 
we see on all sides of us associa- 
tions of this kind and that, all serv- 
ing as efficaciously as possible to 
promote the best interest of the re- 
spective businesses they represent. 

There are grave and _ serious 
problems confronting the telephone 
industry at this time, but that grav- 
ity and that seriousness are nothing 
as compared with what we may 
expect to come if we sit idly by 
and let each fellow take care of 
himself and his individual prob- 
lems, or expect the other fellow to 


solve ours for us. Unless we 
awaken to our responsibilities, un- 
less we discard all semblance of 
apathy and insensibility to the se- 
riousness of the present and future 
situation; unless we, through or- 
ranized effort, solve together our 
mutual problems, the telephone in- 
dustry of Indiana is drifting rap- 
idly toward the rocks of bank- 


ruptcy. 
The telephone business should be 
the best business on earth. The 


telephone has become an absolute 
business and social necessity. Its 
lines reach out from a common cen- 
ter to every mart of trade, to every 
professional office, to almost every 
home. It binds the community, the 
state and the nation into one sen- 
sate organization. A business so 
essential to the community, state 
and nation should be conducted in 
such a manner as to render the 
greatest efficiency of service pos- 
sible. It should also be based upon 
such solid business principles as to 
stabilize its securities and make it 
attractive for the investment of the 
capital needed. The public it serves 
should experience an awakened 
consciousness to the vital interest 
and concern that it has in the suc- 
cess of the industry. 

To accomplish these objects re- 
quires the best of human skill and 
organization. No one _ individual 
can do it himself. Without the 
united effort of all interested, little 
can be accomplished. But nothing 
can stop the driving power of an 
association that is well organized, 
knows what it wants, and is in 
agreement as to how to get it. Fur- 
thermore, each component part of 
that organization must, if the best 
results are to be accomplished, 
without thought of personal gain 
or desire for personal reward, con- 
tribute his share of time, thought 
and effort toward whatever is un- 
dertaken in the best interest of the 
industry as a whole. 

Let the knockers quit knocking 
and disposing of their responsibili- 
ties by blaming someone else and 
join with all toward the one com- 
thon end. Instead of some of the 
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most experienced and influential 
men in the business sitting back 
and scoffing at the efforts of others, 
let them, too, step down from their 
high and lofty perch and co-operate 
with the others. The biggest men 
in the industry today are not too 
big to serve on the board of direc- 
tors of this association, or in the 
ranks, for all of that. 
the days that demand that everyone 
in the business put his shoulder to 
the wheel ana this 
ciation one great, unselfish, power- 
ful and dominant organization 
which, through its organized ef- 
forts. will put the telephone busi- 


These are 


aSso- 


make of 


ness of the state of Indiana where 


it belonds—on a par with the very 
best. 
When this is 


can look to the future and its prob- 


accomplished, we 


lems. Plans must be so made to 


cover all operations and develop- 
ment for a score of years, always 
keeping in mind the ideals for 


These ideals 
and conditions under which the 
should be operated, and 
the demands of the public for per 


which we are striving. 


business 


fect service, cannot be reached in 
one year or one-half dozen years. 
But the wisdom of the men who 


are back of the telephone business, 


the cordial relations existing among 
them, the absolute necessity of 
working harmoniously together, all 
interests associated together in one 
organization—all these presage the 
fact that the telephone business of 
Indiana through a state association 
such as ours, in the course of the 
next few years can be brought to 
the highest state of efficiency pos- 
sible, and the problems confronting 
us today will have been solved and 
readily forgotten in our anticipa- 
tion of doing bigger and greater 
things for the future. 

Properly officered with men of 
experience in the business, replete 
with ideas and ideals, 
willing at all times to take off their 
coats and fight for those ideals that 
they know mean so much for the 
future of the industry, and with 
the co-operation of the members, 
who, too, should be ready and will- 
ing to take off their coats and prove 
to these officers that the faith and 
the confidence placed in them when 
they elected them to their respective 
positions are real and genuine—] 


ready and 


say, with such a situation the con- 
clusion cannot be escaped that our 
desires, our expectations, our very 
our will be 


hopes, ves, dreams, 


realized. 
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OUR APOLOGY AND A CORRECTION 


The following letter comes to the 
editor's desk and we hasten to 
make amends and promise to be 
careful in future: 

“My dear Mr, Editor: 

“It is with mingled feelings of 
grief, indignation and amazement 
that I read in the September issue 
of your magazine a quotation from 
The Transmitter, with the credit 
given to the Baltimore Bell News, 
a paper which ain’t and never was. 
Here we've been 
stand 


“Such is fame! 
loing business at the old 
since 1913 and never had any other 
name but The Transmitter, fondly 
kidding ourselves that surely every- 
body in the telephone business and 
out of it knew the name of the best 
little old telephone magazine pub- 
lished. And now along comes the 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER and calls us 
the Baltimore Bell News. This is 
too much—much too much, 

“IT pray you, Mr. Editor, to set 
us straight before the world in your 
next issue. 

“With all kinds of brotherly love, 
[ remain, Very truly yours, 

“OLIvER MARTIN, Editor.” 





SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BELL PICTURE MAKERS. : 
The art study class of The Chicago Telephone Company, at work on oil paintings and water colors at one of the twice-a-week art classes 
held at night in the telephone company assembly hall. 
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Regulation of Public Utilities 


Result of a Survey Made by the Western Society 


of Engineers ata Meeting Held August 


HE Board of Direction 

of the Western Society 

of Engineers at its meet- 

ing August 25, 1920, or- 
dered published in the Journal of 
the Society the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Board of Di- 
rection approve the report of the 
Public Affairs Committee and rec- 
ommend to our members and to the 
public the retention of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois and 
instead of impairing the law which 
created it, urge the strengthening 
of that law. 

The report is as follows: 

The membership of the Western 
Society of Engineers is fitted, both 
by training and experience, to ob- 
serve, study and form an_ intelli- 
gent opinion as to the relative 
merits of the present and almost 
universal system of state regualtion 
contrasted with the old and practi- 
cally obsolete system of city coun- 
cil control as an agent in preventing 
the non-functioning, or the inade- 
quacy, of utility service. 

Realing that the proper decision 
of this question is one of the most 
important matters before our citi- 
zens today, the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of the society, after careful 
consideration, has compiled the fol- 
lowing facts which should be 
known and kept in mind by all citi- 
zens when they have occasion to 
discuss or help decide the matter. 

OLD METHOD 

1. The old method of securing 
the service and establishing the 
rates of a utility in a city was the 
natural but primitive one of forc- 
ing the utility to make the best bar- 
gain being expressed in the form 
of a franchise or “contract ordi- 
nance. No utility as its start was 
a public necessity, since the public 
had to be taught its usefulness and 
desirability. Therefore, both the 
service and the rates were unimpor- 
tant. The promoting company’s 
chief aim was development and this 
was impossible if service was poor 
and rates too high. In other words 
the company was its own regula- 
tor and at first the general public 
was onlv slightly interested in its 


rate of profit. 


2. The old system, like any com- 
mercial bargain not based on costs, 
resulted in poor service where rates 
were too low, extravagance and 
corruption where they were too 
high, and the worst kind of local 
“politics” and practices. In either 
case the, public failed to get what 
is now looked upon as essential— 
good and adequate service at a fair 
rate. 

OLD SYSTEM UNFAIR 

3. The old system, as a matter 
of fact, was fundamentally unfair. 
The citizens elected the city council 
to represent them in the bargain. 
The owners of the utility company 
similarly elected directors and offi- 
cers to represent them. Obviously 
a “square deal” required a_ third 
party, a judge, to whom each side 
could present its arguments for an 
impartial decision, fair to both sides. 
The general public is willing that 
the decision should be fair. The 
old system makes no provision for 
such a result. 

4. The old system has proven a 
failure after long trial, not only for 
reasons suggested above, but be- 
cause it left the service-using pub- 
lic helpless against either poor, in- 
adequate service or unjust rates 
during contract periods. The at- 
tempt to guess what rates would 
fairly cover costs during such per- 
iods was as unsuccessful as it was 
unscientific and uneconomic. 

5. The new system of state regu- 
lation and rates by a commission is 
the natural and logical outgrowth 
of the attempt to remedy the obvi- 
ous and unbearable faults of the old 
system. Except as to railroads, this 
was started in Massachusetts in 
1906, or only 14 years ago, and in 
Illinois in 1914. At the present 
time such regulation of commission 
is in effect in 42 states and in the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Por- 
to Rico and the Philippines; the 
Texas League of Municipalities, 
composed of mayors, is formulat- 
ing a statute for presentation there 
to the next legislature; and there 
are five such commissions in Can- 
ada. It is pre-eminently the Amer- 
ican system for handling utility 
companies in the interest of the 
public. Its growth has been slow 
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but steady and no state which has 
adopted it has seen fit to repeal 
the law and go back to the old and 
practically obsolete system of mu- 
nicipal council control. 

ONLY A GOOD NAME 


6. “Home Rule,” so called, as 
now proposed is but a proposition 
to popularize the old system by 
giving it a good name. It does not 
contemplate placing the responsibil- 
ity upon an independent and impar- 
tial commossion employed to devote 
its time to such matters, but pro- 
poses to continue the handling of 
public utilities in the old political 
channels where partisan interests 
are in position to exert unduly po- 
tential influences. 

7. In our opinion the only thing 
which has saved any semblance of 
adequate utility service in Chicago 
under present cost conditions was 
the fact that the “contract ordi- 
nances,” established by the city 
council under the old system and 
still fought for by the city adminis- 
tration, could legally be broken and 
overruled by action of the State 
Commission under the working of 
the new system. The fallacy of 
“contract rates’’ for public service 
has at length been fully demon- 
strated. 

8. The public might benefit un- 
der the old system except for two 
important facts: first, good ser- 
vice is more important than a low 
fixed rate in any city; second, no 
utility company can be forced to do 
the impossible, i.e., to give good 
service, or any service at all ade- 
quate, after its receipts cease to 
meet its expenses. It is our opinion, 
therefore, that a successful attempt 
to continue “5-cent fares” and other 
pre-war utility rates, regardless of 
costs, would be nothing less than a 
calamity to the city as a business 
and social center. 

9. In view of the above, the fact 
that the Illinois Utilities Commis- 
sion has recently granted rates in- 
creases, after due public hearings 
and arguments, to Illinois utilities 
is to its credit and makes for the 
ultimate good of the public rather 
than otherwise. The service-using 
public apparently realizes this since 
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it is not generally complaining as 
to the new rates so much as to poor 
or inadequate service. 
PUBLIC SAFEGUARD 

10. Opposition to control of util- 
ities through state commission sel- 
dom, if ever, takes the form of ob- 
jection to any feature of the regu- 
the com- 
mission acts. There is opposition to 


latory law under which 
having a commission at all, and op- 
position to its personnel; but no 
acts performed by the commission 
under the law, and under its oath 
of office, are pointed out as against 
public interest or as being unfair 
and unjust. The public is saf 
guarded from possible illegal or un- 
just acts of the commission by the 
fact that such acts are always sub- 
ject to 
Illinois law provides for a bi-par 


court review. The present 


tisan commission. It was enacted 
under a Democratic administration 
and is now operated under a Re- 
publican administration. On this 


basis the Illinois Commission holds 
for its effort to 
interpret and carry out the law, as 


an enviable record 


written, in the public intent. 

11. There forty -tWwo 
having commissions in the United 
commissions in 


are states 


States, and five 
Canada, and they have found it nec- 
essary, and to the public interest, 
to raise utility rates since the war. 
It is not a local issue; nor can the 
Illinois Commission be pointed out 
as a special offender in this regard, 
as some are trying to make it ap- 
pear. Pre-war rates are now as im- 
possible with utilities as with other 
necessities. 

12. The oldest labor paper in the 
United States, the Union, published 
in Indianapolis, recently contained 
the following practical and 
sensible summing up of present 
conditions affecting utility rates of 


very 


the telephone companies: 

“Now the telephone service ven- 
dor is subject to the same human 
condition as the merchants in any 
other line. It buys certain com- 
modities and turns those commod- 
ities into what it sells to the pub- 
lic. If it can buy copper and steel 
and chemicals and property and 
labor at a certain price it can sell 
its products in service at a price 
which is fixed by its expense, plus 
the profit allowed it by a public 
If the cost of the materials 
used in the production of its ser- 


bc dy. 





vice increases a hundred percent 
or more, wovld it not be quite rea- 
sonable to expect that it might and 
should be allowed to increase the 
cost of the service sold in the same 
proportion? And if 


tionate advance in rates is not al- 


such propor- 
lowed, can we expect the telephone 
companies to render service on a 
standard set on a _ profit-sharing 
basis ?” 
BASIS CHANGED 

13. The same argument applies 
to all utilities. The basis of old- 
time rates has changed with the tre- 
mendous and 
This fact seems to us 
self-evident and to dispose of most 
of the argument to _ restore 
called “Home Rule,” so as to get 
back the old “5-cent fare.” It can- 
not be done under the old system 
any sooner than under the new. 

And service, the really important 
factor to the citizen, will be jeopar- 
dized by such a reactionary change. 

14. The has _per- 
formed its proper duty in increas- 
ing tates to meet present conditions 
and will be an equally effective 
agent in decreasing them should 
conditions warrant reductions in the 


changes in wages 


other costs. 


So- 


commission 


future. The utility is thus main- 
tained at all times as an efficient 
going concern and enabled and 


compelled to give good service with 
fair but not excessive returns to 
both labor and capital. The ma- 
chinery to accomplish all this is 
supplied by the commission. 

15. Any attempt to impair the 
usefulness of the commission; to 
abridge its powers and especially 
to go back to the old era of political 
control of utilities, in vogue prior 
to the time when commission regu- 
lation became the law, would be a 
distinct backward; a_ grave 
menace to the industries of the 
state and to its people. The recent 
increases in rates were only the 
normal consequence of the in- 
creased cost of all commodities, and 
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were far less as a rule, proportion- 
ately, than the average increase of 
commodity costs. 


Wireless Aeroplane Com- 


munication in London 

Business messages between the 
London offices of a commercial firm 
and a passenger-carrying aeroplane 
owned by the firm on its way to 
France, were exchanged recently by 
a combination of the ordinary and 
wireless telephones. According to 
the London Times, after the ma- 
chine had flown away from Croy- 
don aerodrome, it was found to be 
urgent to convey some special in- 
structions to the pilot. The Air 
Ministry was communicated with 
and assisted in connecting the firm’s 
office telephone with the wireless 
installation at Croydon, and spoken 
communication was obtained by the 
combined telephones. At one point 
in the conversation, communication 
was interrupted at the telephone ex- 
change, and was restored again in 
the ordinary way after conversa- 
tion with the operator there. 
Five — Count ’Em — All 

Good Operators 

The Harney central office, Omaha, 
boasts of a telephone family of five 
sisters, the Misses Mary, Winnie, 
Elizabeth, Anne and Agnes Kane, 
reading from left to right in the 
picture. Misses Mary and Winnie 
are operators during the summer 
and teach school all winter. They 
have been following this practice 
for years. Elizabeth, Anne and 
Agnes can be found at the board 
any day, giving splendid service. 

The Harney office has twelve 
other groups of sisters, making 
thirteen groups in all. There is the 
one group of five, two of three sis- 
ters each, and ten sets of two sis- 
ters. “I doubt whether another cen- 
tral office in our territory can pre- 
sent such a list of sisters,” proudly 
says Bessie Lawrence, chief opera- 
tor. 














Do these sisters hold the record? 
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New American Manufac- 
turing Company in 
Argentine 

F. E. Pingree, vice president of 
the International Western Electric 
Company, has announced the or- 
ganization of a new company in 
Argentine to take care of the tele- 
phone requirements of the coun- 
tries in the lower part of South 
America. It will be known as the 
Compania Western Electric Argen- 
tina and is expected to form an im- 
portant link in the group of sub- 
sidiaries which the American com- 
pany has been establishing through- 
out the world during the past few 
years. 

The capital stock of the new 
company consists of 5,000 shares of 
100 pesos each. Its headquarters 
will be located at Buenos Aires. 
Mr. H. C. Mitchell, who formerly 
acted as resident manager for the 
Western Electric Company in South 
America, has been elected president 
of the Argentine company. Ameri- 
cans are particularly interested in 
the new venture as the company 
has practically a virgin field. Pre- 
viously all supplies required for the 
telephone system of Argentine and 
its neighbors were imported, a con- 
dition which seriously handicapped 
the growth of their lines. 


Government Control of 
Spanish Telephones 


Government supervision of tele- 
phones, owing to incessant com- 
plaint of alleged bad service given 
by the company now possessing the 
monopoly, has been decided upon in 
Spain. In event the complaints 
prove justified, the government will 
revise the monopoly concession of 
the company, and possibly will take 
over the entire system. 


New Telephone System 


for Brazil 

The Board of Trade Department 
of Overseas Trade has information 
from the British Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sao Paulo and Southern 
Brazil to the effect that it is pro- 
posed by the government of “the 
State of Alagoas to install a com- 
plete telephone system, and it is 
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The Telephone in Foreign Countries 


Items of General Interest to Telephone 


From All Parts of the World 


By G. P. BUNKER 
suggested that the interested firms 
should send their representatives to 
Alagoas to study the requirements 
on the spot, unless, of course, they 
have agents in that district. The 
contract excludes the city of Ma- 
ceio, and the concessionaires must 
undertake to connect at least 12 
municipalities within two years af- 
ter the signing of the contract, and 
the remaining municipalities within 
a further period of two years. The 
maximum time for the concession 
to run is 25 years. The Governor 
is empowered to permit the conces- 
sionaires to utilize waterfalls for 
the furnishing of electric energy, 
and to concede to them the neces- 
sary importation of material free 
of duty. Before becoming effective, 
any contract must be submitted to 
the State Legislature for approval 
and sanction. 


Telephone Extensions 


Desired in Jamaica 

The telephone system is, for the 
most part, confined to Kingston, 
and although the Governor of the 
island has recently suggested to the 
council the desirability of an expert 
investigation with a view to ex- 
tending the system to the whole 
island, he did not succeed in achiev- 
ing his object. The present equip- 
ment comprises some 600 instru- 
ments and 400 miles of double wire 
and is of American make. An 
American commercial report recom- 
mends American firms to approach 
the council on the question of ex- 
tending the system. 


Program for New Lines 
in Italy 
PROGRAM FOR NEW LINES IN ITALY 


A portion of the program now 
under consideration for the com- 
mercial expansion of Italy abroad, 
is the establishment of three tele- 
phone lines, namely, a line 1,200 
miles long, linking Rome _ with 
Constantinople; a second, from 
Rome to Otranto, and thence to 
Valona, Salonica, and Athens, 900 
miles long; and a third line from 


Rome, 1,560 mjles in length, to 
one or more Danubian ports. Ar- 
rangements allowing of the use of 
Bell’s multiplex telephone are also 
mooted. The laying of a second 
submarine cable from Atranto is 
also spoken of, the existing one 
dating so far back as 1850. 


Telephone and Telegrah 
Statistics in Madagascar 

The following table shows sta- 
tistics of the telephone and _ tele- 
graph services of Madagascar on 
Dec. 31, 1918, as well as on Dec. 


31, 1917: 

Items 1917 1918 
Public telephone service: 

Number of centrals........ 4 4 


Number of telephone stations 
(main and extension, pub- 


lic pay stations, etc)..... 483 520 
Miles of wire (not line) 
(a) Exchange wire ...... 462 522 
(b) Interurban wire ..... 1,703 1,707 
are eee 1,108 1,111 
Number of conversations...317,818 401,813 
Gross telephone revenue....$11,935 $15,916 
Public telegraph service: 
Number of offices.......... 129 132 
DRE TIED nv ccvovecésuse 6,520 6,594 
Miles of pole line.......... 4,444 4,517 


Number of paid telegrams. .208,949 270,660 
Gross telegraph revenue....$74,714 $87,585 





Reconstruct Telephone 
System of Southern India 


American Consul L. G. Dawson 
of Madras, India, reports that the 
government of Mysore has sanc- 
tioned the proposed overhauling of 
Bangalore and Mysore telephone 
systems, which, it is planned, will 
be united, utilizing the existing 
Bangalore-Mysore trunk connection 
with the public phones in those 
places. The work will be com- 
menced as soon as funds are avail- 
able. The present installations are 
very old and the service poor. 

The Société Radiotechnique de 
Pologne (Radiopol) is the title of a 
company formed at Paris for the 
installation an dwo~king (in Poland 
apparently) of every system of 
telegraphy, including wireless. Its 
capital is 6,000,000 marks. Its 
founders include the Marconi Com- 
pany, of London; the Société 
Francaise Radio-electrique; the 
Campagnie Générale de _  Teéle- 
graphie Sans Fil; the Compagnie 
Générale de Radio-télegraphie ; the 
the Société Polonaise de Construc- 
tion et d’Exploitation des Procédés 
Radio-technique ; and the Banque 
du Commerce et de I’Industrie. 
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j. L. Randolph, president and 
general manager of The Turlock 
Telephone Company, Turlock, Cal- 
ifornia, is about finished with the 


additions 
When finished 
his company will have a greatly in 
creased capacity 


reconstruction and cable 


of his outside plant. 


and facilities to 
take care of its rapid growth. A 
new three-position section of cen- 
tral office switchboard was recently 
added, will soon be 
prepared to take on many new sub- 


so the company 


scribers. es 
Earl Godwin, a well known news- 


paper man, has been made assistant 
to the president of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Company, 
one of the largest of the Bell Tele- 
corporations. Mr. Godwin 
was one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Press club and has been its 
president. When Arthur Brisbane 
bought the Washington Times Mr. 
Godwin made editor 
of that paper and devoted most of 
to carrying on civic cam- 
paigns. His new job will deal with 
publicity and public relations with 
which op- 
Baltimore 


Telephone 


phone 


was associate 


his time 


the telephone company, 
Washington, 
and nearby points. 


* 


erates in 


J. W. Walton of Mason City, Ia., 
Broken Arrow 
Company from J. G. 
Mrs. McGuire and has 
assumed charge. The 


has purchased the 
Telephone 
Jones and 
; owner 
and 


new 


intends to extend the service 


install new equipment. 


W. H. Griffin, formerly owner 
of the New Boston, telephone 
exchange, has purchased the Ar- 
cher City Telephone Company, and 
already charge. Mr. 
Griffin has had considerable experi- 
this and it goes 
saying that he will succeed 


Tex., 


has taken 


ence in business 
without 


his new location. 


are 
The 


Telegraph 


C. W. Forbes, owner of 
Manteca Telephone & 
Company, Manteca, California, an- 


nounces a very rapid and healthy 
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growth in his territory. In the 

time since Mr. 
Forbes, has fully rebuilt the plant, 
scribers’ list has practically doubled 
in number. Furthermore, Mr. 
Forbes, has fully rebult the plant, 
put in considerable cable and re- 
arranged the lines so that none ap- 
pear on the main streets. 

F. W. White, who is well known 
in Ohio telephone circles, 


short space of 


has re- 
cently accepted a position as local 


z 





F. W. White. 


manager of the Local Telephone 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio. This po- 
held by J. O. 
Campbell, who is now general su- 
perintendent of the telephone prop- 
erties controlled and managed by 
Frank B. Knapp, of Bellevue, Ohio. 


sition was formely 


R. E. Thompson, formerly with 
the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany, has recently accepted a posi- 
tion in the cable department of the 


United Telephone Company at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
x ok x 


H. B. Gash, formerly proprietor 
of the Yates City Telephone Com- 





pany has purchased the exchange 
and entire equipment at Avon, III. 
Mr. Gash is known in the state of 
Illinois as being a proficient tele- 
phone man. m. Ser 

A. Terkel, manager of The Reed- 
ley Telephone Company, Reedley, 
California, announces that his com- 
pany recently handled a trans-con- 
tinental long distance telephone call 
between Hartford, Connecticut and 
Reedley. way 

C. P. Malone of Jackson has been 
appointed manager of the telephone 
company at Lexington, Tennessee, 
to succeed J. H. Williams, resigned. 
Mr. Malone has been with the com- 
pany for a number of years and 
will give Lexington the telephone 
service it deserves. 

* *k * 

Robbins Hunter was elected sec- 
retary of the Newark, Ohio, Tele- 
phone Company in place of the late 
C. E. Hollander, who was secre- 
tary and general manager. No 
general manager has been selected 
as yet by the board. 

* * * 

A. O. Geyer, who has been in the 
employ of the Texas Telephone 
Company at Taylor for some time 
has been transferred to Walnut 
Springs as manager of that ex- 
change. re 

H. F. Knapp, owner of the Sang- 
er Telephone Company, Sanger, 
California, is in the midst of exten- 
sions to his plant in the way of un- 
derground cable additions. When 
completed his plant will have splen- 
did facilities for its ever increasing 
subscribers. * * * 

Paul Haskarl, wire chief for the 
Bell Telephone Company at Potts- 
ville for the past eleven years has 
been made chief of the company’s 
plant at Allentown and will take up 
his duties at once. 

* * * 

J. D. Mimp, resigned his position 
as manager of the Home Telephone 
Company of Shelbyville, Ky., after 
a service of thirteen years. His 
successor has not been appointed. 
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Notes About Automatic 
Electric Company 


N VIEW of the increasing in- 

troduction of automatic equip- 

ment into manual networks, 

either by establishing one or 
more offices in multi-office areas, or 
by converting certain exchanges in 
a closely interrelated group, new 
services and traffic problems are 
constantly arising. In order to be 
fully able to co-operate with operat- 
ing organizations undertaking or 
contemplating such a course, Auto- 
matic Electric Company has estab- 
lished a department of service and 
traffic development. W. S. Vivian, 
until June, secretary-tresaurer of 
the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, and now 
vice-president of that organization, 
has been placed in charge of this 
work. 

Mr. Vivian has been engaged in 
telephone work for many years, be- 
ginning with the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company at Grand 
Rapids, in 1899. After three years 
with this organization, he entered 
the employ of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Company at Grand Rapids. 
In 1902 Mr. Vivian became traffic 
manager of the Citizens Telephone 
Company at Lansing, and for the 
past 18 years has been engaged con- 
tinuously in a study of traffic condi- 
tions and methods, 

As traffic manager, and later sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Michigan 
Independent Telephone and Traffic 
Association, and through his con- 
nection as executive official with the 
Independent Telephone Association 
of America and the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
he has acquired a very wide famili- 
arity with the problems confront- 
ing the operating companies 
thruoghout the country. 

Mr. Vivian is at the disposal of 
the operating organizations, not 
only those which have already un- 
dertaken the introduction of auto- 
matic equipment, but also those 
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which as yet are simply studying 
the problem. He is available to 
conduct investigations for such 
companies, formulate programs and 
methods for adjusting existing 
staffs to the most efficient handling 
of both local and long distance 
traffic, and to co-operate closely) 
with the traffic departments of the 
operating companies, in meeting the 
problems incident to the transition, 
either partial or complete, from 
manual to automatic operation. 

Mr. Vivian’s wide knowledge of 
the telephone field, together with 
the fund of experience made avail- 
able through Automatic Electric 
Company’s successful handling of 
such situations in the past, will 
enable him to be of great assist- 
ance to operating organizations. 

Automatic Electric Company has 
recently completed arrangements 
with the Northern Electric Com- 
pany of Montreal, whereby that or- 
ganization has taken over the man- 
ufacture and sale of Strowger auto- 
matic telephone equipment through- 
out the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland. 

The principal purpose—and, we 
are sure, result—will be the more 
effective handling of the require- 
ments for Strowger equipment in 
this country and in Canada. 

The unprecedented development 
of the telephone sytems in these 
countries, a development in which 
the automatic system is being called 
upon to play a dominant role, has 
created such a demand for Strow- 
ger apparatus that the resources and 
productive facilities of so strong 
and well-established an organiza- 
tion as the Northern Electric Com- 
pany will be a welcome addition to 
the agencies producing this equip- 
ment, and will undoubtedly be the 
means of converting the Canadian 
telephone systems to automatic op- 
eration even more rapidly than the 
process has gone on in the past, 
while allowing Automatic Electric 
Company to concentrate its atten- 
tion upon those countries which 





look to it for equipment. 

Automatic Electric Company de 
sires to take this opportunity of 
thanking its many friends and pa 
trons in Canada who, during past 
years, have been numbered among 
our most valued customers, and to 
express appreciation of the cordial 
good will they have shown toward 
us. We bespeak for the Northern 
Electric Company the same support 
and co-operation. 

Mr. E. C. Blomeyer, who recently 
resigned as president of the Texas 
Telephone Company, Waco, Texas, 
became associated with the Auto- 
matic Company Aug. 1, and will 
concern himself with the sales rela- 
tions of the company. 

Mr. Blomeyer has been in the 
operating end of the telephone busi- 
ness for sixteen years, starting as 
collector for a small Independent 
company in southeastern Missouri 
in 1904. Later, after serving this 
company jin various capacities, he 
removed to Texas as auditor for 
the Brazos Valley Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, in Waco. He 
was afterward made secretary 
treasurer of that company, and 
when the Texas Telephone Com- 
pany was organized and took over 
many Texas Independent properties 
he became connected with that com- 
pany as assistant to the president, 
and, in 1918, was made its presi- 
dent. 

He has been prominent in tele- 
phone affairs in Texas and the 
Southwest for some years, and, un- 
til his resignation last month, was 
serving his second term as presi- 
dent of the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association, which is one 
of the largest state telephone or- 
ganizations in the country. 

Mr. Blomeyer is well known 
throughout the telephone field as 
the author of the “Letters to Man- 
agers” which are now appearing in 
“Telephony,” and are also being 
published in booklet form by the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in Chicago. He 
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has also been preparing the adver- 
tising and news-story copy for that 
association’s publicity service to its 
members, and was the originator 
of the “Rate Charts’ and the lec- 
ture accompanying them, used ex- 
tensively by a number of telephone 
companies in rate cases during the 
past year, and also delivered before 
a number of state association con- 
ventions. 

Mr. Blomeyer’s long experience 
and thorough knowledge of the 
telephone business on its operating 
side will be of great value to him 
in his new association, and Auto- 


matic Electric Company: is very 
gratified to be able to place at the 
service of its patrons a man of his 
ability. 


A Revised Edition of 
“House Wiring” 


A new edition of “House Wir- 
ing,” by Thomas W. Poppe, has 
just been issued by the Norman W. 
Hanley Publishing Company, 2 
West 45th St., New York. It con- 
tains just the information needed 
for successful wiring of a building. 
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Fully illustrated with diagrams and 
plans. It solves all wiring prob- 
lems and contains nothing that con- 
flicts with the rulings of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Third edition revised and enlarged. 
200 pages, fully illustrated, flexible 
cloth. 1920 edition. Price, $1. 


We regret to chronicle the death 
of James M. Moore, which occured 
on September 13. Mr. Moore was 
widely known in telephone circles. 
Since 1906 he has been associated 
with the Cook Electric Company, 
Chicago. 


Measured Service 


The Manufacturers of the Telometer Believe It 
Marks the Dawn of a New Era in Telephony 


OR a number of years 

has been agreed that a dif- 

ferent method of payment 

for telephone service must 
be adopted to assure an adequate 
return on the investment of tele- 
phone companies to maintain effi- 
ciency. Telephone engineers and 
public utility commissions have long 
agreed that measured service is the 
only fair method, to both the pub- 
lic and the operating company, for 
selling telephone service, as well as 
any other public utility. In fact op- 
erating companies in most of the 
larger cities have endeavored to in- 
augurate this plan; some having 
tried “ticketing’’ each call, but this 
put such a load of clerical work 
on the operators that it was found 
to be very impractical. It was also 
discovered that on party lines un- 
scrupulous subscribers would have 
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their calls charged to other stations 
on the same line. 

The central office meter was con- 
ceived and installed in some of the 
larger exchanges, but objections 
were made to it for the same reason 
as would be expected if gas meters 
were located at the gas office. This 
feeling was aggravated when sub- 
scribers kept an individual record 
and proved the central office meter 
record was incorrect. Timing de- 
vices that recorded the elapsed time 
at the subscriber’s station have 
proved to be too complicated and 
expensive for practical use. 

Other subscriber’s station meters 
have been tried where, upon the 
completion of a call, the operator 
would request the subscriber to 
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push the button, which would ring 
a bell and in that manner give an 
audible signal to the operator, but 
there are several objections to this 
system. 

All of these various methods 
have been thoroughly tried out but 
none proved to be satisfactory until 
the Telometer was placed on the 
market. 

Measured service is the only 
practical method for selling tele- 
phone service, but the most essen- 
tial point to be considered is the 
satisfied subscriber. The only way 
to secure this satisfaction is to 
place a counter or meter at the sub- 
scriber’s station, so that he may 
keep an accurate check on all his 
completed calls. 

The present methods of selling 
telephone service and recording 
calls are crude and soon will be as 
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Measured Service Meter of com- 
pleted calls. Three wire line and 
two wire line cord meter at sub- 
station and central office peg count. 
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obsolete as the magneto system is 
today. Measured service is the 
dawn of a new era and the Telome- 
ter is the solution which makes this 
possible and practical. 
THE CONSTRUCTION 

The construction of the Telome- 
ter is compact and substantial with 
practically nothing to get out of ad- 
justment. 





Fig. 1. 


While it was being perfected the 
foremost thought kept in mind was 
to construct a simple yet reliable 
apparatus to overcome all faults 
found in other devices to meet the 
demands of the exacting public, and 
to stand the most rigid tests of 
critics and telephone engineers. 

The Telometer is small and can 
be attached to or placed adjacent 
to the telephone so that the sub- 
scriber may have a visible record 
of his completed calls at all times. 

OPERATION CENTRAL 

To eliminate the contention, that 
more calls are recorded than are 
actually used, the subscriber has 
control of the recording mechanism. 
He must partially record the call 
before he can signal central, but 
he cannot prevent the subsequent 
recordation when the call is com- 
pleted, as this is done automatically 
by the response of the called sub- 
scriber, and no additional work or 
dependence is placed on the opera- 
tor. 


TO INITIATE A CALL 

A subscriber desiring to call cen- 
tral depresses the button and re- 
leases same, allowing it to return 
to its normal position. This turns 
the recording dial one unit (it has 
been clearly proven that it is better 


engineering practice to turn the re- 
cording dials manually than to at- 
tempt to do so electrically). On ac- 
count of a combination of levers 
and latches the meter is now in a 
locked operative position, as shown 
in Fig. 1, and no further movement 
of the recording dials can be made 
until after a call has been com- 
pleted. 


When the button is depressed 
two levers are moved forward and 
when in the lower-most position the 
counter lever is latched, prevent- 
ing it from returning to its nor- 
mal position, as does the lock 
lever when the button is released. 

MAKING THE CIRCUIT CONTACT 

At the end of both levers is a 
cam, which engages the contact 
springs, and is so arranged that 
when both levers are in the normal 
inoperative position, as shown in 
Fig. 2, the springs are out of con- 
tact; also when both levers are in 
the lowermost position the springs 
are out of contact, but when the 
counter lever is latched and the lock 
lever is allowed to return to its nor- 
mal position and lovked the springs 
are in contact and the meter is in a 
locked, operative position as shown 
in Fig. 1. When the receiver is re- 
moved from the switch hook the 
line signal will then appear. It 
will readily be seen from the circuit 
drawing on page 27, that the line- 
signal circuit is open until the 
spring contacts in the meter are 
closed. 


RECORDING THE CALL 


The operator, upon receiving the 
signal, will answer the call in the 
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ordinary manner, by inserting the 
answering plug in the jack asso- 
ciated with the line-lamp and, after 
ascertaining the desired party, will 
plug in with the calling plug and 
ring. When the called party re- 
sponds the calling supervisory relay 
2 will operate to extinguish the 
calling supervisory light. Advan- 
tage is taken of this action to oper- 





ate a quick acting relay 5, sending 


an impulse of excess voltage over 
one side of the line to the meter, 
through contact springs and thence 
through electro magnets to the 
ground. The electro magnets ai- 
tract an armature, which trips the 
latch and allows the counting arm 
to return to its normal inoperative 
position, opening the contact on the 
contact springs and releasing the 
lock on the lock lever; thus com- 
pleting the recordation of the call. 
RELAY OPERATIONS 

The action of the quick acting 
relay 5 closes contact springs, al- 
lowing the battery to flow through 
the winding of relay 6, which is 
preferably sluggish in action s9 as 
to permit the flow of excess voltage 
for an appreciable period of time. 

The energizing of relay 5 how- 
ever opens a contact and de-ener- 
gizes relay 5, stopping the Now of 
excess voltage, and also close; an- 
other contact which locks up this 
relay. preventing any further im- 
pulses of excess voltage to be sent 
out. Consequently, only one record 
will bé made on any one call, even 
though the calling subscriber 
should inadvertently depress the 
button. 
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Telometer attached to wall telephone. 
DO NOT ANSWER CALLS 
If the called party does not 


answer, the impulse of excess volt- 


age is not sent out and the meter 


remains in a locked operative posi- 
tion ready to signal central on the 
next call; yet the button is locked 





The Telometer. 


and the recording device cannot be 
moved forward until after a call, 
originated at this telephone, is com- 
pleted; thus the total number of 
calls recorded is determined by the 
actual number of calls completed. 
WRONG NUMBER ANSWERS 

In the case of a wrong number 
call; when the wrong party answers 
the call will be recorded, but when 
the calling subscriber ascertains he 
has received the wrong party he 
can again signal central without 
pushing his button, by working his 
hook switch which will operate the 
supervisory signal. 

RECORDS ONLY INTENDED CALLS 

As long as 6 relay is in a locked 
position it is impossible to com- 
pletely record another call, even 
though the subscriber has again de- 
pressed the button, thus only useful 
and intended calls are recorded. 

REVERTING CALLS 

On a reverting call, i. e., where 
one party on a line desires to talk 
to another party on the same line, 
the operator, after ascertaining that 
the parties are talking, will press a 
key, this registers the call on the 
meter but does not interfere with 
the service, as 6 relay has locked 
up, controlling the circuits that 
were routed through this key. 

VOICE TRANSMISSION CLEAR 

Reference to the circuit drawing 
will show that the meter cannot be 
operated on a busy test. 

The margin between the regular 
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voltage on the line and cord cir- 
cuits and the voltage of the im- 
pulse to unlock the meter is so great 
that there is no probability of the 
meter operating until intended. 

The transmission of voice cur- 
rents, however, is in no way im- 
paired, as all meter apparatus is 
electrically disconnected when the 
meter operates. 

CENTRAL STATION METER 

In the circuit drawing is also 
shown an extra relay in the line cir- 
cuit which is necessary only when 
a certain office peg count is desired 
in connection with the subscriber’s 
station meter. This constitutes no 
part of the invention and is shown 
only for its possibilities. 

EIGHT-MILE TEST 

This circuit and apparatus has 
been tested out in the laboratory 
and found to operate satisfactorily 
over a line with a total loop resist- 
ance of 800 ohms. With the elec- 
tro magnets in the meter wound to 
500 ohms the supervisory signals 
will operate perfectly. 


Wireless Telephone for 
the Forest 


Wireless telephones are being in- 
stalled in all forests near Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, according to 
IL. V. Slonaker, telephone engineer 
for the southwestern district of the 
forest service. If they prove sat- 
isfactory they will be installed in 
all forests of the district. 





Telometer attached to dest set. 
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Standards of Service 


Paper Read Before the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at Lake Winona, Indiana 


FEW days ago President Mac- 

Kinnon asked me to address 

this convention on the work 

which the Wisconsin associa- 

tion had been doing in stand- 

ards of service investigation. I 
am going to plead guilty to being human, 
and, like a good deal of other telephone 
stock, below par. I fell for it. I grabbed 
the bait which our president cast in 
front of me so skillfully, swallowed it, 
hook line and sinker, accepted the hon- 
or, and was duly gathered into his land- 
ing net. We are all going to admit that 
our president is some fisherman, and we 
must not censure him unduly for gath- 
ering in a small fish occasionally. You 
know, there are a lot of small fish in the 
telephone industry. There are a lot of 
us, and the small ones are, generally 
speaking, not quite so particular about 
details as the large ones. We are more 
liable to grab things which come our 
way. 

I think this was one of the things 
which prompted our State Telephone As- 
sociation to pass the following resolu- 
tion in February, 1919: 

“WHEREAS, the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association realizes that the 
continued public appreciation of tele- 
phone service must truthfully be meas- 
ured by the advancement of the service 
itself; and 

“WHEREAS, the advancement of the 
service must be dependent upon the care- 
fully advanced study and action of those 
men rendering the service; and 

“WHEREAS, we believe that this ad- 
vancement can best be secured by first 
standardizing the highest ideals of the 
art and science of telephony, both in 
equipment and operation, but that ideals 
of today must always be in advance of 
our action; and 

“WHEREAS, we now believe that 
there are certain fundamental rules and 
practices which should now have recog- 
nition by all operating companies and by 
all regulatory bodies which have to do 
with the regulation of either finance or 
service; therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLED, that the directors 
of this association appoint a committee 
to study and recommend in concrete 
form the ideal of advanced standardiza- 
tion set forth above; and that the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin be cor- 
dially invited to become members of 
this committee ex officio, and that the 
University of Wisconsin be asked to 
lend its aid also; and, further, that the 
committee in this state be encouraged 
and instructed to carry on this study 
without confines in the nation, but that 
their ideal be ever the advancement of 
telephony as a world’s art, science and 
business. 

“BE IT RESOLVED, FURTHER, 
that the attention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association be 
called to the fact that we believe this 
thought and action worthy of national 
consideration and cooperation.” 

A committee of five practical telephone 
man was appointed, and while much 
of their work has received some public- 
ity, I wish to call your attention to por- 
tions of their report. 

“The recommendations herewith sub- 
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mitted are the result of a number of for- 
mal meetings of the committee. In its 
investigation the committee has seen fit 
to hold informal conferences with a num- 
ber of manufacturers and operating com- 
panies, the idea being to secure as com- 
plete a survey of telephony as the art 
at this time affords. 

“The first formal meeting of the com- 
mittee was confined to a general survey 
of the field and it was the unanimous 
conclusion that the greatest immediate 
good would be accomplished by direct- 
ing the study of the committee to the 
central office. This conclusion was ar- 
rived at for the reason that while the 
percentage of investment in central of- 
fice equipment is small as compared with 
the whole investment in a_ telephone 
plant, the operation of this part of the 
equipment is one of the important fac- 
tors in determining the public’s impres- 
sion of a telephone system. Perfect line 
construction and the very best type of 
sub-station equipment is useless in giv- 
ing telephone service when the central 
office equipment is lacking in the neces- 
sary switching facilities to render 
proper service. 

“This conclusion is supplemented by 
the suggestion that the immediate rec- 
ommendations of the committee should 
be of value to those companies now re- 
habilitating their plants as well as those 
companies contemplating additions and 
extensions to their central office equip- 
ment. 

“Your attention is therefore called to 
the fact that in the consideration of this 
subject your committee has carefully 
considered those means of operation 
which are available in automatic, semi- 
automatic and manual practices as ap- 
plied to central offices only. 


“You will please note further that in 
the resolutions printed above the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin was made 
ex officio a member of this committee. 
The result arrived at therefore repre- 
sents the collaborative efforts of the 
Railroad Commission, the operating com- 
panies and manufacturers, and the com- 
mittee feels that they include the best 
interests of all parties concerned. 

“The committee then discussed the 
scope of the work contemplated by the 
resolution, the discussion resulting in the 
unanimous conclusion of those present 
that the work should be confined to def- 
initions of accomplishment. Then fol- 
lowed a brief history of the movement 
to standardize rules and practices for 
telephone service. It became evident to 
the committee that it should confine it- 
self to certain specified objectives. Any 
attempt to cover too wide a field would 
lead to over-organization, and previous 
efforts had shown that such a policy 
would make the work of the committee 
fruitless. The committee decided that its 
work should be directed towards the 
standards of accomplishment rather than 
the means for securing these accom- 
plishments. 

“In the discussion which followed it 
appeared to be the sense of the com- 
mittee that the business of telephony 
had been too often approached from 
every angle except the right one. Too 
much attention had been given to the 
question of rates, because the real ob- 
jective in the last analysis is to give 
service. With this idea in mind the 
committee decided that the point of view 
of their efforts should be the subscriber. 
In other words, ‘The committee should 
attempt to make of itself an expert sub- 
scriber.’ 

“Taking the viewpoint of the sub- 
scriber, the question arose, what had he 
a right to expect in the way of service? 
The discussion developed the following 
points which the subscriber has a right 
to expect: 

A fast answer. 

A reliable connection. 

Notification that the call is being 
taken care of. 

Good transmission 

Prompt disconnect after the conver- 
sation is completed. 

Non-interference in communication 

Courteous treatment. 

“As aids in securing this service in 
central battery switchboards the art of 
telephony up to the present time offers 
the following possibilities: 

Distribution of calls traffic and load. 

Instantaneous listening. 

Periodic machine ringing. 

Instantaneous disconnect. 

Instantaneous recall signal. 

Ringing control. 

Revertive ringing tone. 

Automatic peg count. 

Secret service. 

“In the discussion of the committee 
relative to its work it was pointed out 
that the greatest good could be accom- 
plished by securing cumulative experi- 
ence. One of the disadvantages in the 
telephone industry in the past has been 
the predominance of the ‘one track 
mind.’ It was conceded that all com- 
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panies wanted to give the very best of 
service possible, but the inability of 
those engaged in giving telephone ‘serv- 
ice to come together on methods of se- 
curing the best results has been a stum- 
bling block in the way of progress.” 

[ want to take exception to this re- 
mark of the committee, for it has not 
been the inability of those engaged in 
the telephone industry to get together 
on anything. If you men and women 
of the telephone industry have not got- 
ten together, then apathy on your part 
is the only reason; for 1 know that the 
state telephone associations have tried 
for years to get you together, and I 
have personally listened to many a fine 
educational address or round table dis- 
cussion at a number of state telephone 
conventions, and most of us here pres- 
ent know of the wonderful educational 
work of this, our national telephone as- 
sociation. 

Possibly out state and national 
ciations have been derelict in this mat- 
ter, but I personally cannot see it. Of 
course, would like our Association 
committee to avoid any confusion if 
possible. It seeks the _ best thought 
which can be contributed by experi- 
enced telephone men everywhere, and 
the committee will endeavor to formu- 
late these thoughts into standards which 
will be promulgated by the committee 
as the best standards which can be es- 
tablished in the present development of 
the art of telphony.” 

On July 2, 1919, the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, in recognition of 
the efforts of the committee, wrote as 
follows: 

“Mr. P. J. Weirich, 
Chairman Service Committee, 
Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation, 
Monroe, 
“Dear Sir: 

“Since the passage of the public util- 
ity law the Railroad Commission oi 
Visconsin has given careful and pro- 
problem the commission laid down in a 
formal decision in 1914 a set of stand- 
ards and rules applicable to this kind of 
In all of its regulatory and su- 


asso- 


some 


Wisconsin. 


service. 

pervisory work the commission has 
from the very beginning recognized 
that satisfactory and adequate public 


utility service is of as great importance 
to the public as reasonable rates. 

“In this connection we wish to com- 
mend the endeavors of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association at its last 
meeting in considering and adopting a 
resolution which attempts to outline the 
ideals and standards of good service. 
The committee appointed under this 
resolution of which you have the honor 
of being chairman, has, in our minds, 
made a substantial contribution to the 
subject in attempting to arrive at cer- 
tain definitions of accomplishment and 
of standards of service to the sub- 
scriber. 
to put us all like a heaven on earth after 
which (after which) they would like to 
be the recording angel. 

“It will, therefore, be the aim of the 

“The fundamentals of high grade tele- 
phone service which you have set forth 
in your report, namely, call, distribu- 
tion, machine ringing, instantaneous dis- 
connect, instantaneous recall, ringing 
control, instantaneous listening, dark 
key shelf for manual boards, revertive 
ringing tone, machine peg count and se- 
cret service, we realize are all possible, 
and if applied to central office practices 


will be of great benefit to the telephone 
using public. We also realize that this 
list ot accomplishments constitutes a 
goal, as it were, toward which telephone 
companies should strive. 

“Our experience in the prescribing of 
service standards and ot holding up 
companies to such standards has taught 
longed consideration to the subject of 
the service which is being offered by the 


different telephone companies of the 
state. After a careful study of the 
us that a great amount of educational 
work has to be performed. We have 
no doubt that the efforts of the com- 
mission in this direction can be aug- 


mented and greatly assisted by the work 
and endeavors of your organization. 
The public is entitled to the very best 
possible service which the art of tele- 
phony affords, and by bringing these 
matters to the attention of the public 
and to the men in responsible positions 
with telephone companies we hope that 


the future development will make for 
still better service. 
“In the decision of the commission 


the quality of service rendered by a pub- 
lic utility company has always been 
taken into account in the determination 
of reasonable rate schedules. The work 
which your committee has undertaken 
appears to us to be of a progressive 
character and carries on to higher levels 
the service standards already laid down 
in our formal commission order. As 
time goes on we hope, through our edu- 
cational and supervisory work, that it 
will be possible for us to incorporate to 
a certain extent at least, the ideals of 
the high grade service which you set 
forth in your committee report. 

“Any suggestion which your commit- 
tee may have relating to the operation 
and service standards of magneto tele- 
phone plants along the lines which you 
have worked out for common battery 
plants will be gratefully received by us. 

“Yours very truly, 


“RAILROAD COMMISSION OF 
WISCONSIN, 
Henry R. Trumbower, 


Commissioner.” 

I want to state here that in August, 
1914, the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin established certain standards of 
telephone service as being the minimum 
requirements under the Public Utility 
Law which empowered our Commission 
to formulate standards of adequate 
service. 

The Service Committee made the fol- 
lowing comment on this order of our 
commission: 

“It is reasonable to assume that any 
regulatory body to serve its purpose 
properly must advance rules of service, 
must provide standards of achievement 
commensurate with reasonable public 
demands, but having in mind at all 
times as far as telephone service is con- 
cerned the best which the art may af- 
ford.” 

In closing its report on central bat- 
tery service, the committee says: 

“Summarizing the efforts of the com- 
mittee, it has construed its highest func- 
tion to be to analyze and provide prac- 
tical ideas and ideals of telephone serv- 
ice in terms of accomplishments, mak- 
ing them available to all telephone com- 
panies before any orders are issued by 
regulatory bodies. An order by a regu- 
latory body must necessarily specify a 
minimum of service which it can con- 
sider acceptable in the interests of the 
public, whereas a recommendation of 
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this committee is free to stimulate the 
highest ideal obtainable. 

“It is the belief of this committee that 
an operating company taking advantage 
of the possibilities of tested equipment 
will continually be far enough in ad- 
vance of regulatory requirements to al- 
low the operating company to meet all 
practical rules of service which any 
regulatory body can justifiably make 
during the physical life of any specific 
piece of apparatus. 

“Your committee therefore specifical- 
ly recommends that when a new com- 
mon battery central office equipment is 
in contemplation or when present in- 
stallation is being rehabilitated, the 
operating company making the installa- 
tion take into consideration the prac- 
ticability of securing the accomplish- 
ments enumerated in the minutes of the 
meeting of the committee on April 7, 
1919, in so far as they may be advan- 
tageously used in the specific case in 
question. In making this recommenda- 
tion, however, we take cognizance that 
there may be specific cases where it 
would not be the part of good judgment 
to incorporate all of these features. 

“In the study of these problems pre- 
sented in the telephone business in con- 
nection with standardization and im- 
provement of telephone service, we call 
the attention of all telephone companies 
to the absolute necessity of better en- 
gineering plans in advance of actual 
construction done. This is as true in 
rural districts as it is in exchanges with- 
in the cities. Later, the committee will 
make more specific recommendations in 
connection with development, engineer- 
ing plans and building to an ultimate 
capacity. This will enable all companies 
to hold themselves in the position of 
‘ready to serve’ with the least possible 
capital investment. 

“Your committee recommends further 

that you impress upon every telephone 
company in this state the vital neces- 
sity of having a thorough and sys- 
tematic periodical inspection of all of 
their properties, including the sub-sta- 
tion, line and central office, by a man or 
men capable of making the necessary 
corrections and replacements. 
_ “The present ideal of telephone serv- 
ice is to furnish to the subscriber those 
accomplishments) herein enumerated 
with the least possible effort upon the 
part of the subscriber.” 

Report of the committee on magneto 
service: 

“To the 
Directors: 

“It is the belief of your committee that 
if the following recommendations are 
lived up to by the companies operating 
magneto exchanges, the effect will be a 
marked improvement in the service ren- 
dered throughout the state of Wiscon- 
sin. This cannot help but have a very 
beneficial effect upon the relationship 
between the utility and the public, which 
will be reflected by a readiness to pay 
upon the part of the public for the serv- 
ice rendered. To this end your com- 
mittee now submits the following rec- 
ommendations: 


President and Board of 


“LINES 

“Where grounded lines exist they 
should be eliminated as rapidly as pos- 
sible and replaced with full metallic 
lines. 

“SYSTEMATIC TESTS AND INSPECTIONS 

“Talking tests for transmission and 
ringing tests in both directions should 
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be made by the operator in charge at 
regular intervals not exceeding four 
months. 

“Cords should be tested for noise, cut- 
offs and transmission at least once in 
two weeks, and defective cords replaced. 
This inspection should also apply to the 
condition of wear on plugs and jacks. 
When worn to the point of affecting 
serv'ce, they should be replaced. 

“A systematic inspection of the sub- 
scribers’ instrument should be made at 
least once each year. This inspection 
should cover a careful examination of 
all parts of the telephone, arrester, local 
wiring, ground wire and drop wires. 
This contemplates that the inspector 
will be required to correct such minor 
defects as this inspection reveals to him. 
During this inspection the inspector 
should make a transmission test with 
operator in charge, using a proper volt- 
meter, battery gauge or ammeter as a 
check upon the condition of the dry 
cell. 

“It is recommended that a voltmeter 
test be made of the dry batteries, and 
when the receiver is off the hook and 
the cells indicate nine-tenths volts or 
less per cell, the cells should be re- 
placed. 

“Attention is called to the fact that 
low temperatures destroy the efficiency 
of dry cells, whether in service or in 
storage. From this statement it will be 
understood that: 

“(a) Telephones should not be in- 
stalled in rooms of low temperature 
where it is possible to make the instal- 
lation in a warmer place. 

“(b) If telephones are installed where 
low temperatures prevail, it may be ex- 
pected that the most satisfactory results 
cannot be obtained. 

“It is obvious that a detailed inspec- 
tion of the equipment is not complete 
without an adequate line inspection peri- 
odically and thoroughly accomplished. 

SWITCHBOARDS 

“Magneto switchboards should be so 
constructed that no connection should 
be made between grounded lines and 
metallic lines without the use of a re- 
peating coil. Repeating coils should be 
of the highest efficiency obtainable. 

“Where a switchboard is equipped 
with non-ring-through cord _ circuits, 
those cords should never be used for 
toll connections. 

“It is the judgment of this committee 
that the most satisfactory magneto cord 
circuit at the present time is a single 
supervisory circuit with the fewest re- 
sistances, condensors, or other elements 
introduced in the talking conductors. 

“It is recommended that the use of 
the storage battery for switchboard pur- 
poses is preferable to the use of dry 
batteries. It can be used on the switch- 
board transmitter, night alarm, and for 
ringing purposes. 

GENERAL 

“This committee recommends that 
further activities of a Standards of 
Service Committee include the prepara- 
tion of printed inspection blanks avail- 
able to all Company owners, which will 
show the results of the tests and inspec- 
tions made, thus affording the owners 
detailed information as to the actual 
physical condition of the property. 

“In submitting this report, your com- 
mittee fully appreciates that the subject 

of magneto service is an extremely large 
and important one, and this time has at- 
tempted to make recommendations only 
on a few of the problems which seem 
to be the most in need of consideration. 


“Respectfully submitted, 
“P. J. Weirich, Chairman, 
W. F. Goodrich, 
H. 1. Crawford, 
H. D. Currier, 
F. E. Chandler.” 


Many of you are thinking, ‘What 
does this all lead up to?” “What is the 
meat in this nutr” The meat is The Sub- 


scriber’s Viewpotiwmt, the viewpoint of 
the man in the street. We all know 
there 1s no business more often on trial 
before the greatest court in our country 
than the telephone utility corporation. 
This court, the court of public opinion, 
is demanding of you more service and 
better service. It has in Wisconsin and 
in many other states recognized that the 
first function of any regulatory com- 
mission is to preserve and perpetuate 
service and that the cost is of secondary 
consideration. The Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin has in many cases re- 
fused to grant the petitioning utility an 
increase in its rates until it had mate- 
rially bettered its service, and in many 
other cases it has granted rate increases 
contingent upon the utility’s making cer- 
tain improvements in the service it ren- 
ders to its patrons. 

After watching the trend of public 
utility regulation for some ten years I 
am now of the opinion that the day is 
not far distant when the quality of serv- 
ice rendered by the utility will be one 
of the prime factors, if not the greatest 
factor, in determining what rate the util- 
ity shall be permitted to charge. 


I wish to state turther that telephone 
service in many communities has been 
materially improved by the companies 
following the suggestions of the Stand- 
ards of Service Committee, and that 
their local court—Home Town Public 
Opinion—has handed down a verdict in 
favor of the telephone company, and 
has gone before the Utility Commission 
in person and by petition asking that 
the prayer of the petitioner—the tele- 
phone company—for higher rates be 
granted. 

I have covered as briefly as possible 
what appears to me to be the most sa- 
lient points in the report of the com- 
mittee. I know it was dry, and I hope 
as you review it in the dry weeks and 
months to come you will consider it 
extra dry, as that was the best we had 
prior to the thirsty first of last July, 
and I know that the fundamentals laid 
down by this committee will, like some 
other dry things, improve with age and 
prove to be priceless gems in the years 
to come. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIR: Gentlemen, it may be 
that some of you would like to ask Mr. 
Runkel some questions as to some of 
the points involved that were brought 
up in their discussions. We have sev- 
eral men here that I know are inter- 
ested in standards of service, and I am 
wondering if some of them have not 
some questions that they would like to 
ask Mr. Runkel. I am sure he would 
be very glad to respond, so far as he 
can, anyhow. 

MR. RUNKEL: I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you better let Dr. Wolff answer. 
He has spent some little time in investi- 
gating this and I am a mere amateur. 

THE CHAIR: Doctor, will you add 
something? 


DR. FRANK A. WOLFF (United 
States Bureau of Standards): I might 
say a few words about the subject, and 
I would prefer to refer to this publica- 
tion, the next to the last chapter being 
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devoted to the subject of standards of 
service. 

Judging from the presentation of the 
report ot this Wisconsin Commission it 
appears to me as though the principal 
siress was laid on the switching, the 
standards as relating to the Switching 
equipment. 

MR. RUNKEL: It has been up to 
date. 

DR. WOLFF: Up to date? 

MR. RUNKEL: Yes. 

DR. WOLFE: Precisely. That may 
have been the part which best deserved 
Or most deserved attention. 

MR. RUNKEL: We thought it did 
in our State, 

DR. WOLFF: Now, in this last sec- 
tion we have treated the subject of 
service under the following headings: 

First, adequacy of service develop- 
ment. Under that are three sub-head- 
ings: Adequacy of classes of service, 
adequacy of plant facilities, adequacy of 
operators. 

hen the second heading: Quality of 
speed transmission, degree of loudness, 
accuracy of reproduction, naturalness, 
intelligibility, and uniformity with re- 
spect to those things. That is an ele- 
ment of service. 

Third general heading: Dependabil- 
ity of speed transmission as affected by 
plant design, by plant construction and 
installation and by plant condition. 

Fourth: Quality of operation with 
respect to speed, accuracy, secrecy and 
uniformity. 

Fifth: Dependability of operation. 
Reliability of switching equipment, re- 
liability of the operating force. 

Sixth: Safety. 

Seventh: Quality of relations with 
the public; with special headings, cour- 
tesy, property rights, sightliness of 
plant, manner in which complaints and 
criticisms are handled, discrimination, 
operating annoyances, elimination of 
operating annoyances. 

Then a companion main _ heading, 
quality of public co-operation. First 
from the company’s standpoint, the 
other from the standpoint of the public, 
with respect to rights of way, courtesy 
on their part, care of the telephone, use 
of the telephone and _ reasonableness 
along general lines. 

I merely thought it might be interest- 

ing tomention some of the things which 
we have in mind in describing elements 
of service. 
_ We discuss this in a general way. The 
first part of the book is devoted to lay- 
ing a kind of a ground work, so, for 
instance, a regulatory commission can 
understand what you are talking about 
when you explain these things. 

MR. RUNKEL: Our’ commission 
understand it better than we do, or 
think we do. 

DR. WOLFF: Your commission is 
one that has taken a leading part in 
these matters. 

MR. RUNKEL: It seems in the first 
studies of this subject the method of 
plant construction was taken, and that 
was pretty well laid down and generally 
known. We followed out the A. T. & 
T. Co.’s methods largely, those which 
were worked out by them. In some 
ways I think we have beaten them, but 
that was pretty well defined, and the 
physical part of our plants needed less 
attention than did those things which 
appealed to the public, and we purpose- 
ly stayed off from anything which per- 
tained to physical property. That was 
done with malice aforethought. 
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‘Telephone Finance 


Paper Read Before the United States Independent 
lelephone Association at Lake Winona, Indiana 


HEN I got here I held council with 
W Mr. McKinnon which is, I am told, 

what is usually done at a convention 
of operating telephone managers. I told 
him I had two speeches in my pocket. He 
asked me if I had General Squier’s speech. 
I said no, I had two of my own, not in my 
pocket but in my head. | had one I some- 
times give under the title of “The Financial 


Situation”, “When Will Prices Fall?” 
and other titles. A man always tells 
the same story. The other thing was a 
rather technical talk, entitled, “What 
Constitutes a Fair Rate of Return?” 
Mr. MacKinnon quickly solved the 


problem by suggesting that | give both 
speeches. But I am a little more con- 
siderate of my audience than that, and 
I may touch upon the rate of return 
lightly and say something about the 
general financial situation. 


People speaking about the general 
financial situation, in writing to me, 
send in two questions. (1) When will 


prices fall; what are the factors in de- 
termining it? (2) Will we have an in- 
dustrial depression, and what are the 
forces that will bring that about? 

A good many people write to me on 


this subject. Even the Librarian of 
Congress writes me, and I feel quite 
flattered. 

I want to say in passing I am very 


thankful that you did not content your- 
self with writing to me but asked me 
to come in person. It is quite different 
being asked in person. 

Mr. Stuart at Tampa told me a story. 
He said in his home village they made 
up their minds they needed a new roof 
for the church and they appointed Mc- 
Nab to collect the amount. When he 
was ready to go home he told the min- 
ister he had nearly raised it 

“But,” said the minister, “how came 
you to be in such a beastly state of in- 
toxication?” 

He said, “I went to McNeill’s place 
first this morning and McNeill asked me 
in to have a dram.” And he accepted 
the hospitality and took a dram, and he 
had a dram in each place all round, 
“and,” he said, “here I am.” 

“But, said the minister, 
you mean to tell me in this whole 
ish of ours we haven't a single tee- 
totaler, not a single temperance man?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sandy, “we have some 
of that sort too, but I wrote to them.” 

That is the difference between com- 
ing personally and being written to. I 
am glad you did not simply write and 
ask what I thought the financial situa- 
tion was or what I thought a fair rate 


“do 


par- 


Sandy,” 


of return was. 
The financial situation. 
As I said, people’s inquiries center 


around those questions. Will prices fall? 


When? How far? And what will bring 
them down? Will we have an indus- 
trial depression? 

This whole question of telephone 


finance must center largely around that, 
because your question is bound up in 
the general question of financial pros- 
perity, and your question is whether you 
have conditions which will enable you 
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fair return on the investment 
property as compared with 
competition with you 


to get a 
on your 
other people in 
for capital. 

On this matter of industrial finance I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
thing one needs to watch—and that is 
about all one can say to an audience 
like this. You can’t prophesy absolute- 
ly. You can only point out causes and 
effects. I have come to watch for four 
things, because I think there are four 
things that are determinative of the sit- 
uation. I will name them, not in the 
order of their importance, but in the re- 
verse order, naming the most important 
last. 

The first thing is the situation with 
respect to foreign trade. That is vital, 
as you know, to the whole question of 
the present industrial situation and what 
is going to happen in the immediate fu- 
ture. By the immediate future I mean 
anywhere from six months to eighteen 
months. Because what is going to hap- 
pen is going to happen, to my mind, 
within eighteen months as the farthest 





removed, and may happen within six 
months. 
Second, the situation with respect to 


crops in the United States and the crop 
outlook. Among all the factors that de- 
termine prosperity or depression, I sup- 
pose the one that is least under our 
control, which is elemental, is the crop 
situation, depending, as it does, upon 
the acreage planted, upon weather con- 
ditions and other climatic conditions. 

The third is the banking situation. 
That we know pretty fairly well. We 
can be pretty definite on that. 

The fourth is the situation with re- 
spect to labor, as concerns its efficiency 
or inefficiency for the future, and as 
concerns its general temper in political 
matters 

Now, taking these up in order, let me 
say a few brief words about each sub- 
ject, for I do think that what will hap- 
pen in the financial world and in the 
industrial world will be determined very 
largely by what happens with respect to 
each one of these factors. 

Take first of all this question of the 
foreign trade. That is particularly sig- 
nificant when we come to the question 
of prices. 

Let me say, by the wav, in passing, 
as a general proposition, that the naive 
notion that because prices have gone un 
they must come down, for the simple 
reason that everything that goes up 
must come down, that notion is quite 
unwarranted. I think that is one of 
the falsities in the pvublic mind today. 
Certainlv prices did not come down 
after the war. as most of us thought 
thev would. I prophesied they would 
and others nrophesied they would. 
Some of wus did so in writine and some 
did Any price level which is once 
established tends to maintain itself. if 
onlv the rise in prices has run the whole 
course from the prices of products to 


not. 


the materials and supplies that you use 
in their manufacture and, more impor- 
tant still, in labor; because if the price 
of material and supplies that you use 
has risen, and if the labor cost per unit 
of output has risen, then all your costs 
of production have risen; and if your 
costs of production have risen then your 
price must be high, because in the long 
run price cannot run below cost of pro- 
duction, including a reasonable profit. 

We have run around the whole circle. 
We have not only arrived at the rising 
price in product, which arrived early in 
1915, went on merrily through 1916, 
1917 and 1918, and has continued until 
today. We have not only a rising price 
of raw materials and supplies which are 
used,—copper, coal, steel, iron, and so 
on, which are used in manufacture,— 
we have had a rise in the price of labor; 
and all those things having risen, as 
they have, the cost of production either 
of goods or services has increased, and 
the price must remain high unless you 
have again some independent force like 
an industrial depression breaking in 
from the outside and reducing prices, 
just as the war came into the situation 
as an outside force and raised prices. 

Now, I say that one of the chief fac- 
tors in determining the future prices, in 
reducing prices, must be the foreign sit- 
uation. For, to begin with, let me say 
to you that with all this discussion and 
all this confusion as to whether the 
Federal Reserve system through its re- 
lation to banking methods did it, or 
whether profiteering did it, or whether 
the excessive profit tax did it,—with all 
that confusion I have gone through that, 
and when I try to explain to a class, 
as is my duty, or when I explain it in 
print, as I am now trying to do or going 
to do, I have invented this phrase as the 
suggestive title for my particular ex- 
planation of prices: How Europe 
Raised American Prices. 

We had a definite price system in 1913 
and in 1914. Into that the war broke, 
and it was a fact that Europe didn’t care 
a rush about the old price level, didn’t 
care a rush about conservative banking, 
she did not care anything about the 
maintenance of the gold standard in 
England or France as compared with 
the interest she had in winning the war. 
There was a complete revision of things. 
If you have seen a man get religion of 
the old Free Methodist kind, burn all 
the cigars and tobacco in his store, burn 
an organ or throw it out in the street, 
you will see the analogy. Why did he 
do this? Because things which had 
been of great consequence seemed of no 
consequence. That was the wav with 
Europe getting into the war. Winning 
the war was everything. And it gave us 
a new price system in Europe and a 
new one here. 

The situation is markedly different 
from the condition after the Civil War 
in this respect: America was on one 


price level and Europe on one very 
much lower. No country in the world, 
unless it be Canada. has had so little 


rise in price as the United States. We 
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have had less rise in prices than any na- 
tion in the world. Canada and we are 
about on a level. 

Europe raised our prices. She raised 
our prices because she wanted what we 
had and she wanted it to win the war. 
She did not care anything about old 
prices. She gave up the gold standard. 
England today is full of paper money. 
No country in Europe is on the gold 
standard, excepting Sweden and Spain 
possibly. 

We are on a high level, and nothing 
will bring it down except something 
that breaks into it from the outside. 

One of the curious things about this 
whole situation was when the war came 
to an end. Price should at least have 
stopped rising, but it did not. Where 
it stands 206 1t stood 106 when we went 
into the war. It fell 10 points to 107 
in February, 1919. Then in March, 
1919, it began going up, and it went up 
until in April, this year, it stood at 265; 
went up 67 points from March a year 
ago to April this year. That is the as- 
tonishing thing, that prices did go up 
enormously atter the war closed. 

Right there is where this foreign 
trade situation is so important. We all 
thought, of course, that after the war 
closed ‘foreign trade would have to fall; 
it would have to fall enormously. Why? 
What were they going to pay for it 
with? They didn’t have gold. Of 
course, nations never do pay much with 
gold except during war. England paid 
during the war, but it took her out of 
the gold standard. In times of peace 
nations do not pay with gold; they pay 
with goods. For a time Europe paid 
not only in gold but paid in stocks, sent 
us back our stocks she had bought. 
That could not go on. 

But foreign trade continued. Why? 
America continued after the armistice 
was signed to extend to our allies credit. 
It raised it from us by taxes and ex- 
tended to Europe two billion dollars of 
credit. That went on until August, and 
with that credit Europe was raising our 
market all the time, buying the things 
she wanted, bidding against the people 
at home. That kept the price high and 
raised it still further. A year ago we 
said this thing has got to stop. Europe 
is at the end of her string. She has 
been buying with credit the government 
has extended her, but that has come to 
an end. The government announced it 
was through; their own people had to 
go to work, and as far as they could see 
they were simply living on what we 
were loaning them. We were through 
extending credit. 

But, curiously enough, the buying did 
not stop. It continued through the fall, 
January and February. It was not until 
April we had a check in exports and a 
large increase in imports. 

One of the questions I would like to 
ask—nobody knows the answer, not 
even the Federal Reserve Board—is 
who in the world holds the claims 
against Europe that have risen out of 
this big volume of export trade which 
has far exceeded the imports? Some- 
where there are three or four billion 
dollars that Europe owes America. 
Somebody has got owing from Europe, 
has claims against Europe, for three or 
four biilion dollars. 

I will give you my best guess,—just 
as good as anybody’s, I suppose, not 
very good. 

I think the banks hold a very large 


part of it in the shape of non-liquid 
stuff or bills of exchange. And further 
I think that a very large number of 
manufacturing and exporting concerns 
hold it in the shape of claims against 
Europe, and then in turn have gone to 
their banks and borrowed on their gen- 
eral credit; so that as a matter of fact 
this five billion dollars or six billion dol- 
lars expansion of bank credit which we 
have witnessed since a year ago, about 
four or five billion dollars since a year 
ago, is really very largely credit ex- 
tended to people for financing that 
trade. 


In April that came to an end. In 
May, when the report comes out, we 
expect to see a still greater falling off, 
and we expect to see that continue. I 
think the demand from abroad has fallen 
off and will continue to fall off. Prices 
will be checked. I do not believe prices 
will rise higher. I do not believe they 
will fall very much for the next five or 
six months. They will not fall very 
much unless we get an industrial de- 
pression. However, I will come to that 
a little later. 


Europe has gone on and on asking 
for credit; but there is a demand at 
home for savings. Savings have fallen 
off largely since the war. The larger 
part is going to the laboring man, and 
the smaller part is going as profits, all 
the ideas of the people as to profiteer- 
ing notwithstanding. The laboring man 
wants a good many things. He does 
not want stocks and bonds. He wants 
the things that will give his family 
standing in the eye of the community. 
Things that give his family standing in 
the eye of the community are clothes 
and house furnishings and that sort of 
thing. 

When you see foreign trade has fallen 
further, the exports have fallen and the 
imports are rising, then you may know 
that the price level will be checked. 
That is one fundamental fact. 

Next to that probably the most funda- 
mental fact is the crop situation. That, 
of course, is on the knees of the gods. 
It has improved in the last month, I 
should say. You men are much more 
conversant with that than I am. If 
crops are good, then with all the short- 
age of acreage and the bad condition of 
the wheat crop and the bad condition 
of the cotton crop, we may do pretty 
well. But if the crop situation develops 
badly. if we should have hot winds in 
the West such as we had in 1918, and 
if things should turn out badly in Au- 
gust or September, look out. That is 
the time to reef in your sails, because 
just as sure as the crop situation comes 
out badly it will mean a serious check 
to business. It means not so much that 
the farmer is worse off, but it means all 
the rest are worse off. and that the pur- 
chasing power of the laborer, who is the 
big purchasing power. will go for food. 
I think food will be higher. That is one 
of the things which will be higher. 

Now we come to the banking situa- 
tion. Along with this whole question 
of price rise. this whole question of in- 
dustrial activity that we have been 
through, there is this question of the 
part played by the banks. I need only 
give you some very general figures to 
show you how striking has been the 
change in the banking situation in the 
last five years. 

When Europe went into the war in 
1914 the deposits of all the banks in the 
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United States amounted to 18% billion 
dollars. The deposits of all the banks 
in the United States on June 30, 1919, 
a year ago now, were 33 billions, and 
the deposits on June 20 this year, when 
we come to know the figures, will be at 
least 37 billions. 

Now, if you take 18% and multiply it 
by 2, if your arithmetic is exactly in 
order, you will see we have doubled the 
amount of bank deposits. When you 
come to see how that has affected loans 
or how loans have affected that, rather, 
you will find loans and investments 
have increased about the same amount. 
That does not mean much to an ordi- 
nary person. 

Last winter I was speaking at a ban- 
quet in Detroit. They had not heard 
me before and my reputation had not 
preceded me. A preacher got up after 
me and said this talk about billions did 
not have him buffaloed a bit. He had 
looked at those figures, he had seen 
them, and he observed that those fig- 
ures were pretty near all zeroes. 

So the ordinary man, when you are 
talking about 18% billions four years 
ago and 37 billions now is not much 
impressed. 

Let us make one or two comparisons. 
Let us step back to the last big mile- 
stone in American industry. That was 
the depression of 1896. When we got 
out of that depression in 1897 the total 
bank deposits of this country stood 
where? At five billion dollars. See? 
At five billion dollars. 

But in 1907 we had a big change. In 
fact, we have had an industrial revolu- 
tion since that time without knowing it. 
Why, the whole telephone industry arose 
since then. The population has grown 
about 50 per cent since that time. 

By 1907 our bank deposits had risen 
from that point to ten billion dollars, 
developed between 1897 and 1907. In 
fact, they had risen more than that. 
They were 13% billion, to be exact. By 
1913 they were 17% billion. 

Now, look! How can we discuss the 
situation intelligently in terms of what 
happened in the ’80’s and ’90’s? Five 
billion dollars bank deposits in 1897. 
We went from there to 18% billion in 
1914, and from there we have gone to 
37 billions today. That is the banking 
situation. 

How does the banking situation act 
in such a time of expansion, when we 
have this enormous expansion of 17% 
billion in five years? I am not discuss- 
ing the question whether it is the cause 
or effect of prices. Nobody has proved 
it. You have probably read Mr. Fish- 
er’s book. Nobody knew, he said, 
whether prices were raised by other 
prices and you had to have more bank 
credit in order to do the business, or 
whether bank credit expanded first and 
then it raised prices, people went out 
and used that credit. I think probably 
the more logical explanation is that 
other factors were raising prices and 
the banks had to expand the credit. 

Here is another thing. Stuart brought 
it out at Amherst College. This is what 
you discover as you examine that in- 
crease in bank credit. You do not find 
the deposits and the loans ever in- 
crease alike, but you find that the New 
York banks in 1915, 1916 and 1917 were 
expanding tremendously. See? 1915 
and 1916. In two years they expanded 
about 50 per cent their loans, and the 
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deposits expanded correspondingly. The 
New York banks increased loans from 
8 per cent to 15 per cent in a couple of 


years, while the country banks were 
still earning 7, 8 and 9 per cent, and 
were not expanding very much. 

In every period of prosperity you 


have your big banks in New York ex- 
panding first; then Chicago, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Minneapolis, St. Paul and in 
these interior banks. Why, the banks 
of Detroit expanded their loans about 
50 per cent between the 30th day of 
June, 1919, and the 4th day of May, 
1920. They expanded from 164 millions 
to 256 millions in 10 months. And the 
last phase has always been heretofore 
that just before the crash comes peo- 
ple get enthusiastic in the country 
banks. They get enthusiastic and the 
banks see these profits and they see the 
opportunities for expansion, building 
factories, building houses, financing and 
buying farms and speculating in real es- 
tate. 

I am inclined to think—you know 
more about this than I do and I should 
be very glad to have your opinions if 
I had time or if you would write to me 
—you will find in your communities you 
are just now in that stage of big loans 
and expansions at your banks. 

Before the panic of 1907, between 
1905 and 1907, the New York banks con- 
tracted their loans. Country banks 
were expanding theirs immensely. 

Last winter one of the bankers in 
New York asked me to write him a 
memorandum, and he asked me this 
question: “How much longer can I go 
on re-discounting paper at the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York at one rate 
and loaning it to my customers upon 
another, and when have I got to fall 
back on my own resources?” 

I spent three weeks studying the mat- 
ter, and I said, “You are at the end of 
your string right now.” 

It was then I discovered this thing 
I told you. The New York banks come 
to the end of their string first, and then 
the banks in Chicago, Detroit and St. 
Paul, and then the country banks last. 

I said, “You in New York are at the 
end of your string now.” I said, “You 
are down to the limit.” 

The next week they went below the 
limit, the very next week. 

He said, “What does that mean?” 

I said, “That means you are going to 
have very high interest rates all this 
spring.” 

He said, “According to what you say, 
I ought to be out selling my securities 
and buying them back in the spring.” 

I said, “Yes.” 

He smiled, as bank presidents do at 
the advice of laymen, but had he done 
so he would have been worth four mil- 
lion dollars more today. 

It was not four weeks before we had 


the crash on the market. Ordinary 
stimulus plus the stock dividend de- 
cision sent it up. You remember just 


what happened in April and May. It 
had gone down a good deal lower than 
it had gone in January and February, 
and the end is not yet. Interest is high 
and it is going to remain high. The 
New York money market is now and 
has been for five months at the end of 
its string. It is exhausted. 

It does not look quite so bad as that 
because they have had 60 million dol- 
lars worth of gold to thimble-rig the 
Situation, just as England thimble-rigged 


the situation and sent in gold before. 
It was not a thing underhanded or de- 
signing,—only our bankers didn’t know 
what was going on and the English 
banker knew perfectly well what was 
going on, because he has been at it a 
good deal longer and knows about it. 
It is a most interesting story. Eng- 
land, then, is at the end of its string. 

Now, the next thing was to find out 
what the interior banks were doing. 

I had a class of students after I had 
heard some rumors, seen these signs 
like Detroit had been expanding. These 
men came back and they had talked to 
business men, and this thing wasn’t 
true. I asked how many found out that 
the 12 principal banks had 164 million 
dollars on the 30th day of June, and I 
believe 256 million dollars on the 4th 
of May. Go back and tell that to your 
business men. It is true in all your 
towns and you know it. 


You are not going to have any further 
bank expansion. Four weeks ago began 
an attempt at contraction. New loans 
were denied and old ones attempted to 


be liquidated. They are not really 
liquidated greatly in your country 
banks. Why? Because who are the 
biggest borrowers? They are men who 
are on the board of directors. See? 
That is who they are. It will not be 


contracted very much, in the country 
especially, where you put the borrow- 
ers on the board of directors, and the 
depositors too. 

We are hoping now to get the credit 
situation into condition so this fall when 
we have to expand once more for the 
moving crops we can do it without 
serious stress. 

I prophesy now if crops are good we 
will have to expand the reserve. Per- 
fectly legal and all right, but it means 
we have to do that. I do not like it, 
because I like a buoyant market to buy 
stocks on. 

The Federal Reserve has power over 
the country banks. The New York man 
said that Professor So-and-So of Har- 
vard had said that, after all, all the 
banks were in the power of the Federal 
Reserve Board, all the main banks. The 
proof was this: The banks have bor- 
rowed from the Board all the reserve, 
equal to the reserve. Unless the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board increases your loans 
you cannot put any more reserves there, 
and so you cannot expand your loans. 


That is fine, except they overlooked 
this simple thing, that the New York 
banks had borrowed from the Federal 


Reserve an amount greater than their 
reserve, and the country banks had bor- 
rowed from the Federal Reserve a greai 


deal less than their reserve. 

Here is a secret nobody knows ex- 
cept my banks, and I told it to two 
members of the Reserve Board. I am 
not conceited, you know. 

The country banks have on deposit 


with the New York banks an amount of 
money in excess of their reserve de- 


posits, and when they want to expand 
all they have to do is to ask the New 


York bank to send the money to the 
Galveston bank or the Minneapolis 
bank, and the New York bank has to 


send the money, and the country banker 
is going on, and you know him better 
than I, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Federal Reserve is using moral sua- 
sion, and that will help a lot; but the 
Federal Reserve have not got him by 
the throat, because New York is still 
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the center of the situation. It is going 


to be exhausted. 

1 do not mean banks are going broke 
or anything of that kind. The banking 
situation is absolutely sound. Oh, they 
will find some of their clients are going 
to go broke, but the bank gets out first. 
That is its business. If he can’t do that 
he is no good as a banker. 

The banking situation is sound, but 
we cannot go on expanding the situa- 
tion with borrowed money. 

What does the bank do when we go 
in to borrow $10,000? Do they loan to 
you all the savings which Mr. MacKin- 
non and 1, who are on salary, deposit 
with them? No. They ask you to sign 
a note. On the credit side of the ac- 
count they write down the John Jones 
Telephone Company, $10,000. They 
manufacture credit on the spot with pen 
and ink, and they have been manufac- 
turing it. They have manufactured 
more credit and loaned it since the date 
when the armistice was signed than this 
country had on deposit in 1902. That 
is what they have done, and you are at 
the end of that string, gentlemen. You 
cannot figure on going on with bor- 
rowed money that the banks manufac- 
ture any longer. You have got to make 
your plans without that. 

That is the third element. I have al- 
ready spoken longer than I intended to, 
but there is a fourth one, the labor sit- 
uation. 

In the last twelve months you have 
seen this enormous rise of prices since 
the armistice. The very chief reason 
is the growing inefficiency of labor, 
which has increased the money cost of 
the labor element in production enor- 
mously. Wages have risen upon the 
whole a ‘little more than 100 per cent 
since the pre-war period, since the be- 
rinning of 1915. I should say that upon 
the average it will be fair to say that 
money wages per day or per hour or 
per week are today 210 per cent of what 
they were in 1915. Efficiency, people 
generally say, is about 60 per cent of 
what it was then. Divide 60 into 210, 
you will have 3.50, which means that the 
cost of the labor element in every unit 
of output is 3% times what it was then. 
See? 

This whole business of rates per day 
or per hour is very deceiving, and that 
thing is the most dangerous thing in 
the situation today. If that can be 
overcome, if we had labor leaders big 
enough to see that, or a president big 
enough to put it together, or a presi- 
dential candidate big enough to see that, 
we might do something; but I see no 
evidence of it in the Republican plat- 
form. 

You know, there was one phrase that 
was an outstanding phrase that struck 
me in the eye in the Republican plat- 
form. It was the first sentence under 
the heading Agriculture, and it read like 
this: “The farmer is the backbone of 
the nation.” That is the most vital 
phrase in the whole platform, and that 
we had really suspected before, it had 
been said before in various platforms. 

But not one word about this other 
thing. And I dare say the Democratic 
platform will be one that will be very 
much like this one, except that it will 
truckle to labor as a whole. That is 
about the situation we shall have. 

We have no one to tell the truth 
about it, no labor leader. If we could 
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increase the efficiency to 100 instead of 
60, and bring the cost of labor produc- 
tion from 350, 34%, you see without re- 
ducing money wages at all we could re- 
duce prices, because we would reduce 
the cost of production, and we would 
have additional products and prices re- 
duced at once, and real wages, the 
things money would buy, would be in- 
creased. If the labor leaders were wise 
they would bring their people to the 
point where the labor leader could go 
to his employer and say, “I can give 
you 100 per cent efficiency on these con- 
ditions.” Not wage conditions’ but 
recognition. Then labor would  con- 
serve the power it has, which is much 
greater than it ever had, and it would 
have a permanent position. All it does 
now is to run up the cost of produc- 
tion. You have your new _ industries 
started, and it is going to run that 
thing on until you have business fail- 
ures. The building situation, where is 
it? There is not going to be half the 
building this summer we thought was 
going to be. 

I spoke to the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and to the Electrical Association 
in the same _ afternoon—talked $150 
worth that afternoon. They were very 
much worried about whether they were 
going to get any material. I told them 
the banking situation as I am telling 
it to you now. This was in March. I 
said, “You are not going to have the 
building you have anticipated.” It is dif- 
ferent when a man buys food and cloth- 


ing from putting savings into a house. 
He wants to be able to sell that house. 
There is already a falling off. Some 
people are going ahead with this expen- 
sive labor, bidding it away from other 
people for more expense, and until we 
get to the point where they are going 
to be unable to sell things at a profit. 
Then we have business failures. Then 
the banks get conservative. Then we 
have a lack of confidence. People defer 
buying for a while. When they defer 
buying the manufacturer cannot sell his 
goods and then he lays his men off, and 
they cannot buy goods, and then we 
have an industrial depression. That is 
what we are going to have sometime. 
Maybe it is coming in eight months, 
maybe in eighteen; but come it will, 
and come that way. 

When that time comes, then what? 
Then you will have a breaking down of 
labor organizations, I am afraid. A 
careful study of the statistics of the 
thing shows that it is comparatively 
easy to organize labor into unions in 
times when there is plenty of enjoy- 
ment, and it is almost impossible, is im- 
possible, to hold the American work- 
man in poor times, because he will be 
employed. He is going to feed his wife. 
He is going to feed his children. 

I was through the depression of 1894 
and 1895. I ran my mother’s farm as a 
boy. Corn was 40 cents a bushel, and 
we hired men for 75 cents a day to 
work on the farm and they worked, | 
tell you. Whenever you have that per- 
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iod of non-employment you get what? 
First of all, lower wages, and the wage 
scale will fall somewhat, though on that 
point there will be a resistance, but you 
will have an increase in efficiency, and 
instead of 3% you will have 2, as far as 
labor is concerned. You will have prices 
that are not more than twice as high 
wholesale as before the war. You will 
go on with prices anywhere from 1% to 2 
times what they were formerly. 

I have talked all my time about the 
industrial situation, so I have no time 
to talk on the rate of return. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIR: Just a moment, gen- 
tlemen. We want to have a final word 
said, and then we are through. I am 
sure we have all enjoyed hearing Dr, 
Friday talk. I have never seen the time 
when I had a talk with Dr. Friday when 
I did not enjoy it. In Washington one 
of the pleasures of government control 
—and there were not very many of them 
—was the conversations we had some- 
times in Harvey’s lunch room. I think 
those who were down there will agree 
with me that that is one of the high 
points of government control. 

We were to have had a few words on 
our first day, which due to some mistake 
of ours we did not have. We are going 
to have now a few words in closing 
from the man who was to have started, 
Dr. Chadwick, one of the Englishmen 
we were talking about a while ago. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Your Country and Ours 


Paper Read Before the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at Lake Winona, Indiana 


T WAS a pleasure to me to hear the 
address of the preceding speaker, 
first of all because I did not hear 
him mention telephones. He may 
have dealt with them in the earlier 
part of his speech. But it was com- 

forting to know that he gave you that in- 
teresting, able and thrilling address, and 
so far as my hearing went it had noth- 
ing to do with telephones. That com- 
forts me, because I have nothing to say 
about telephones, except that I am very 
thankful to have one and that I never 
use it unless there is nobody else about 
to take the receiver. I would not like 
to be without it. 

But I cannot talk to you about tele- 
phones. I cannot talk to you about any 
of the technical things in the way of 
electrical work, because it does not lie 
in my line. But I am very glad to find 
that the last speaker also based his re- 
marks, I think upon the international 
economic and social problem. He talked 
to us about credit and about banks. I 
have some credit. I haven’t much to 
do with banks because I have very few 
dollars. ” 

It would be an easy matter for me to 
say something to you about the eco- 
nomic conditions of Europe, but I am 
sure that he has said to you all that need 
be said on that subject. We are living 
on credit. Our only satisfaction is at 
present that it delivers the goods. How 
long it will go on and how long we shall 
be able to go on paying you our debt 
and receiving nothing of our debts in 
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return from our other debtors, I do not 
quite know. ? 

But it is interesting to find that your 
problems, after all, are not very differ- 
ent from ours; and I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of coming to see 
American life, and getting to know 
something, as far as I can, of American 
interests, and trying to understand, and 
I almost despair of ever doing it, the 
intricacies of American politics. 

I am very glad to be able to bring you 
messages of good will from my coun- 
try. I mention only one person who 
was interested in my coming. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, wished me 
to convey to the American people every- 
where our deep sense of appreciation 
and gratitude for the great service that 
America rendered in the time of the war, 
and to express to you our confidence and 
our hope of a long term of alliance in 
the great problems of peace, which are 
even more difficult than the problems of 
war. (Applause.) 


One result of the war is that it brought 
America and Great Britain into closer 
fellowship and to more complete un- 
derstanding. It has been said for a 
long time that the alliance between 
America and ourselves would rest upon 
the kinshiv of blood. But I doubt verv 
much if that can be claimed, because I 
understand that the American people is 


not predominantly British in its origin 
in these days. It does not rest upon 
blood but upon spiritual kinship, spirit- 
ual ideals of the value of the things that 
count. That is deeper and infinitely 
more precious of value than all the kin- 
ship of blood, all the material relation- 
ships of life. You did not come into the 
war because you were British, and the 
founders of this country were largely 
British, too. You did not come into the 
war because you hoped to gain anything 
thereby. You came into the war be- 
cause of the common vision of spiritual 
ideals and the realization of a great 
spiritual conflict. 

We thought you were long in coming; 
but then, you see, you are a long way 
off, and we do not always understand. 
But you came in time and you were 
there when you were most needed, and 
I think that the soldiers who have foughi 
in comradeship did not stay after the 
war was over to discuss who won the 
war. We won it together, and because 
we won it together we stand together, 
and I believe that it has begun a more 
intimate fellowship between your coun- 
try and mine than we have known from 
the days we first separated. (Applause.) 

I greatly appreciate the fact that you 
belong to a telephonic people, because 
you are the people that created the world 
situation out of which the war came, and 
you are the people through whom is go- 
ing to come deliverance from the chaos 
and the confusion into which the war 
has brought us. Nothing has brought 
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the world to a world consciousness so 
truly as the discovery and application of 
electricity. It has annihilated distance. 
It has brought us into a common fel- 
lowship. 

Things used to happen and months 
pass before anybody at the other end 
of the world knew anything about it. 
Now we know almost before it has come 
to pass. At any rate, by the time it has 
begun we are informed of its beginning, 
and we have to await its development. 
The most striking feature of the cen- 
tury into which we have come, and in 
which we are at the end of the second 
decade, the most striking feature of the 
times in which we live is the develop- 
ment} of a new world consciousness, 
such as history has never known. We 
have come to discover that the race is 
one, that the universe is a universe and 
that no nation can live to itself and no 
people can stand aloof from the rest 
of the community. 

The striking feature of the early years 
of the century was the amazing breadth 
ot the succession of movements that 
were world wide in their application. 
Economic, industrial, social movements, 
religious enterprises, ceased to be na- 
tional, ceased to be sectional, dropped 
their boundaries and at once became 
world wide in their vision and world 
wide in their program. Il could name to 
you organization after organization that 
lost its national character and became 1n- 
ternational; that lost its sectional boun- 
daries and became universal. 

One of the most striking things from 
the standpoint of the religious world, to 
which ot course | distinctly belong, the 
most characteristic thing that happened, 
was in 1910, the great world missionary 
conference. But the great world mis- 
sionary conference did not stand alone. 
Everything was on a world basis and 
everything was seeking to exercise a 
world influence, and out of this world 
consciousness we hoped and looked for 
a new world relationship of good will 
and of enterprise that should be of 
benefit to the whole race. 

Instead of the vision coming true 
there came a world war. But it was a 
world war, a war on the scale of such 
dimension and involving such a number 
of nationalities that could never have 
been conceived in any century before 
the one in which we live. 

The world consciousness for the time 
being was in a state of chaos, but out 
of that has come a clearer vision, and 
from it have been born new programs, 
and we are facing the new situation with 
an increased and more intelligent world 
consciousness than we have ever found 
before. 

The war was a war of judgment and a 
war of revelation. The one thing that is 
written for all men to see who have 
eyes, right across the sky, is this: That 
in all nations of the earth and in all the 
affairs of the world the heavens rule. 
When Nebuchadnezzar forgot that he 
became a beast. When he remembered 
it he became a man. You do not need 
a Bible, you do not need religion, to 
demonstrate to any thinking man_ that 
there is a great moral force that is of 
the heavens that dominates and con- 
trols and determines the issues of all 
things that are upon the earth. 

The heavens rule in other things. I 
have found since I came that it rules 
in weather and it rules in clothing and 
it rules in diet, and if I had time and 


leisure I believe I could go back and 
write a book on the influence of cli- 
mate on philosophy, on industry, on re- 
ligion and on biology, and everything 
else in the world. It makes a mighty 
difference what is the attitude and what 
is the position of the world in relation 
to the heavens, and it is true as you 
read history, and this war like all great 
wars of the world, has demonstrated the 
effective rule of the forces of righteous- 
ness and of truth. 


The war came as judgment to some 
nations that had not waited for judg- 
ment. Some nations are not going to 
survive and they ought not to. The 
cry of the oppressed has gone up unto 
Heaven long enough, and the issue of 
the war will be that some institutions 
that have oppressed the world will sur- 
vive no longer, or but for a very little 
time. 
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LEARN TO THINK CLEARLY 
From Telephone Talk 

They say of a man, “He is a clear 
thinke A clear thinker is one 
who ww nonest with himself. Scorn- 
ing everything but the truth, he is 
abie to arrive at correct and def- 
inite conclusions because his men- 
tal vision is unobstructed. He is 
able to accomplish things because 
ae thinks in a straight line. 

Most of us say certain things 
cannot be done because the doing 
of them entails some little sacrifice 
or hardship on our part. We know 
in our hearts that these things can 
be done, yet we say “no” because 
we are not honest with ourselves 
—because we refuse to. think 
clearly. 

No one can achieve success un- 
less he be a clear thinker; that is 
why so many of us start out in life 
with great promise and later find 
ourselves shunted into the siding | 
of mediocrity, or to the junk yard 
of failure because we have allowed 
our minds to become encrusted 
with the barnacles of laziness and 
frivolity. 

Clear thinking is honest thinking, | 
and only by clear thinking can we 
succeed. 





But more than that. There has come 
out of it a vision of a new order, the 
inspiration of a new ideal. We have 
discovered the things that are a menace. 
In the lightning flash we have found 
some things that we refused to see in 
the orderly light of the sun. We shall 
nexer go back. We have seen the vision 
and we shall stand through all the dif- 
ficulty and through all the turmoil. We 
shall keep our faces to the light and we 
shall not turn back until it has been 
accomplished. We. have discovered the 
fundamental principles of life. We have 
discovered that the forces which make 
for permanence are not the forces that 
are of the earth and of mere human 
contrivance. There is a dominant, pre- 
vailing, persuasive element, force, that 
is the ruling power amongst the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Perhaps we have more to learn than 
vou have. We are an older country. 
We have an inheritance that is not all 
for good. You are here in a new coun- 
try. You have not a housing problem 
such as we have. At any rate, as far 
as I can judge from Winona, you have 
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no housing problem. New York, Chi- 
cago and the great cities may have it. 
But there is not a single village in my 
country that is not a disgrace to civili- 
zation on the housing conditions. We 
have allowed things to go. 

We are out to rebuild England. Get- 
ting on mighty slow. It is a difficult 
thing, especially when politicians have 
the thing in hand. If the builders had 
it we might get through. But when 
politicians undertake to control build- 
ing things move slowly; but they move. 
We shall find, the people who live long 
enough, we shall find that England is 
rebuilt upon a basis of national efficien- 
cy, seeking to produce the best type of 
mankind under the very best sort of con- 
ditions. 

I might go through a long list of 
things that we have discovered that are 
fatal to our best interests and things 
that need to be remedied if we are to 
take our place in the great march of the 
new century. 

But you take one thing that is out- 
standing. We have discovered surely the 
madness of war. We always believed it. 
All civilization says that war is the ne- 
gation of intelligence and of reason and 
of sense, and this war was declared to 
be the war that was going to end all 
war. It doesn’t look like it yet; but, 
then, we are not through yet. They say 
Germany has fixed the date of the next 
war. Well, dates of prophecy are apt 
to be shifted and some of them do not 
come off at all, and it is not good to 
speculate too much upon prophecies of 
that kind. But we fought and you 
fought, not to beat Germany or to crush 
Germany, but we fought in this war with 
a view to ending war. Now the war has 
proved this, that there is no way of 
ending war but in good will. 

It was proved beyond doubt or ques- 
tion that the economic international in- 
terests of the world of the nineteenth 
century would make war impossible, but 
war broke into them, Then we inter- 
married and we looked to domestic in- 
terests between royal courts as agencies 
of peace; but anybody who looks to 
family relationships to keep the peace 
does not know much about human na- 
ture. We have found everything fail, 
and there is nothing that will succeed 
in destroying war but the establishing 
of good will amongst the nations. The 
League of Nations was the one thing 
out of which we hoped there would come 
permanent benefit to all the nations of 
the world. 

The League of Nations is held up for 
the moment. You are partly respon- 
sible. We do not fail to appreciate your 
difficulty. We understand your tradi- 
tion and your reluctance. I do not 
blame you for being reluctant to Jump 
into the imbroglio of European politics 
and European life. If you could keep 
out I dare say you would be better off. 
But you can’t keep out. This new 
world consciousness will not allow any 
nation to live to itself, and if you won't 
come in voluntarily things will happen 
in due time that will compel you to un- 
dertake with the civilized and advanced 
nations of the world to preserve the 
peace of mankind by a corporate move- 
ment and by establishing good will. 

I believe it will come to pass. You 
who came in and fought so bravely and 
suffered so cheerfully and so nobly can- 
not possibly in the long run leave the 
world to fight and struggle to find its 
own way into relationship of peace. 
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Class A Telephone Companies 


Apriland May Summaries of the Reports of Revenue 
and Expenses of 70 Class A Telephone 


HE April and May sum- 

maries of the reports of 

revenues and expenses 

of seventy class A tele- 
phone companies, as compiled by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, are presented in the table 
below. 

That telephone companies all 
over the country are finding it 
necessary to increase the wages 
of their operators and other em- 
ployes is reflected in the increase 
in traffic expense over the figures 
shown for 1919 and the subse- 
quent increase in the ratio of ex- 
pense to earnings. 


The traffic expense for April 
represents an increase of 45.2 per- 
cent over the same month of the 
preceding year, while the report 
for May shows an increase of 36.5 
percent. 


The ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues for the month of April, 1920, 
was 75.8 percent, as compared 


with 68.25 percent in the same 
month of 1919. For the four 
months ending with April the 
ratio was 74.25 percent in 1920 


and 73.4 percent in 1919. 

In May, 1920, the expenses rep- 
resented 76.6 percent of the reve- 
nues, as compared with 73.4 per- 





————-For the month of April 
Incr. or decr.* 








—For the four months ending with April-— 


Companies 


cent in May, 1919. The ratio for 
the five months ended with May 
was 74.5 percent in 1920 and 73.25 
percent in 1919. 
The number of 
tions in service increased 7.8 per- 
cent in April and 7.7 percent in 
May, bringing the total in service 
on May 31, 1920, to 8,903,516. 
Very few of the companies were 
able to keep pace with the demand 
for installation of telephone ap- 
paratus due to shortage of material 
and labor as well as to the high 
While 


increase of 


company Ssta- 


cost and scarcity of money. 
the month’s show an 
stations in service it is way below 
normal. 


Incr. or decr.* 
Ratio, 
Pet 


1920 1919 Amount 









































} ITEM Ratio, 
1920 1919 Amount Pct. 
Number of company stations in service at 
GRE GE BMAGEe's vs cccccccccesccvserccoces 8,867,170 8,227,584 639,586 7.8 
Revenues: 
| Subscribers’ station revenues..........++++ $24,355,206 $19,773,626 $4,581,580 23.2 
| Public pay station revenues............006. 2,002,891 1,631,394 371,497 22.8 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 365,944 342,064 23,880 7.0 
eer ee ee rere ee eee 11,331,396 8,784,691 2,546,705 29.0 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues...........-. 1,128,290 826,142 302,148 36.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues...........+. 492,761 378,540 114,221 30.2 
Licensee revenue—CT.........c.ceeeeeeecees 1,402,295 1,118,988 283,307 25.3 
| LACOMBOS FOVOTUIO——DF... o6c ccc ccccccccccceces 1,400,490 1,119,562 280,928 25.1 
Telephone operating revenues........... $39,678,293 $31,735,883 $7942,410 25.0 
| Expenses: 
} Depreciation of plant and equipment....... 6,087,644 5,578,250 509.394 9.1 
| All other maintenance. ......cccccccccccces 6,107,362 4,387,503 1,719,859 39.2 
TrAGS GRPOMBSB. 2 ccc ccccccccscccccecceccces 12,111,831 8,339,574 3,772,257 45.2 
CRINGE GHIOUIND 55 6 6o'n cc seinctscgeccces 3,973,274 3,030,742 942,532 31.1 
| General and miscellaneous expenses......... 1,801,856 1,230,070 571,786 46.5 
| 
| Telephone operating expenses.........+> $30,081,967 $22,566,139 $7,515,828 33.3 
Net telephone operating revenue...........+. 9,596,326 9,169,744 426,582 4.7 
| Other operating revenuesS............e5ee08. 4,653 5,164 *511 *9.9 
Other operating expenses.........cceeseeeee 4,591 5,358 *767 *14.3 
Uncollectable operating revenues........... 135,664 126,518 9,146 7.2 
Operating income before deducting taxes... 9,460,724 9,043,032 417,692 4.6 
Taxes assignable to operations............. 2,572,652 2,079,752 492,900 23.7 
RG ob osce ese enenesncsane $ 6,888,072 $ 6,963,280 *$ 75,208 1.1 
For the month of May —- 
| Number of company stations in service at 
| GU Ge TREE nbc ce cc ccvevcvccessesens 8,903,516 8,268,048 635,468 A 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenueS..........+++5+5 $25,061,809 $20,693,393 $4,368,416 21.1 
Public pay station revenues...........-++56-5 1,931,546 1,693,038 238,508 14.1 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 373,202 351,798 21,404 6.1 
SE cavic ge chbSa ect rscrsoarencecces 11,495,319 9,315,171 2,180,148 23.4 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues..........+-+ 1,173,119 948,965 224,154 23.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues..........++.+-+ 579,512 397,434 182,078 45.8 
TACOMSSS TOVONUO—CP. . 2 occ cc ccccccccccccce 1,475,214 1,182,774 292,440 24.7 
Licensee revenue—Dr..........--s ee ceeveeee 1,472,943 1,183,267 286,676 24.5 
Telephone operating revenues.......... $40,616,778 $33,399,306 $7,217,472 21.6 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment....... 6,149,755 5,619,846 529,909 9.4 
All other maintenance...........seeeseveee 6,461,906 5,032,901 1,429,005 28.4 
We TIE. a. cece bd vo esdceciccrccesssese 12,620,575 9,247,726 3,372,849 36.5 
Commercial expenses.........0-eeceeveccees 3,954,549 3,240,885 713,664 22.0 
General and miscellaneous expenses........ 1,875,708 1,389,343 486,365 35.0 
Telephone operating expenses......... .$31,062,493 $24,530,701 $6,531,792 26.6 
Net telephone operating revenue........... 9,554,285 8,868,605 685,680 AY 
Other operating revenues.........--+eee00% 4,391 4,661 *270 *3.8 
Other operating expenses............eeeee08 3,414 2,874 540 18.8 
Uncollectable operating revenues..........- 123,882 140,659 *16,777 *11.9 
Operating income before deducting taxes... 9,431,380 8,729,733 701,647 8.0 
Taxes assignable to operations............. 2,591,290 2,141,706 449,584 21.0 
CO « REED e 6 tic opcccccbsccoveses $ 6,840,090 $ 6,588,028 $ 252,062 3.8 


























95,746,309 $ 77,789,882 $17,956,427 23.1 
7,742,461 6,392,139 1,350,322 21.1 
1,469,609 1,318,710 150,899 11.4 
43,846,461 33,585,995 10,260,466 30.6 
4,485,305 3,251,880 233,425 27.9 
1,966,815 1,486,878 479,937 32.3 
5,579,736 4,518,458 1,061,278 23.5 
5,572,362 4,513,860 1,058,502 23.5 
$155,264,334 $123,830,082 $31,434,252 25.4 
24,066,546 22,117,700 1,948,846 8.8 | 
22,911,157 17,215,023 5,696,134 33.1 
45,935,743 33,503,409 12,432,334 37.1 | 
15,111,331 12,059,287 3,052,044 25.3 | 
7,068,468 5, 372 1,596,096 29.2 | 
$115,093,245 $ 90,367,791 $24,725,454 27.4 
40,171,089 33,462,291 6,708,798 20.0 
20,950 28.306 *7,356 *26.0 
17,090 19,012 *1,922 °*10.1 
518,789 481,261 37,528 7.8 
39,656,160 32,990,324 6,665,836 20.2 
10,167,881 8,230,300 1,937,581 »3.5 
$ 29,488,278 $ 24,760,024 $ 4,728,255 19.1 } 
For the five months ending with May- 
$120,808,118 $ 98,483,275 $22,324,843 22.7 
9,674,007 8,085,177 1,588,830 19.7 
1,842,811 1,670,508 172,303 10.3 
55,341,780 42,901,166 12,440,614 29.0 
5,658,424 4,200,845 1,457,579 34.7 
2,546,827 1,884,312 662,015 35.1 
7,054,949 5,701,232 1,353,717 23.7 
7,045,305 5,697,126 1,348,179 23.7 
$195,881,111 $157,229,389 $38,651,722 24.6 
30,216,301 27 : 8.9 
29,373,064 22 ,92 32.0 
58,556,318 42, 13 37.0 
19,065,879 15,300,172 i 24.6 
8,944,176 6,861,715 .46 30.3 
$146,155,738 $114,898,492 257,24 27.2 
49,725,373 42,330,897 7,394,476 17.5 
25,341 32,967 *7,626 23.1 
20,504 21,886 *1,382 °6.3 
642,671 621,920 20,751 3.3 
49,087,589 41,720,058 7,367,481 7.7 
12,759,171 10,372,006 2,387,165 23.0 
$ 36,328,369 $ 31,348,052 $ 4,980,317 15.9 


Interstate Commerce Commission Summaries of Reports of Class A Companies for April and May, 1920. 
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Telephone Cells 


“less cost per day of service” 


T’S TAKEN a lot of research 

and refinement of process to 
create a telephone battery that 
will do nothing but talk—and do 
nothing at all when not talking. 
Some batteries simply won’t be 
still when not busy on the line. 
While the circuit’s open they just 
stand there and eat, and eat, and 
eat, until they’re too colicky to 
work when the receiver’s off the 
hook. They die young, of course. 
Telephone men choose Colum- 
bia Gray Label Cells because 
they know the economy of using 
a battery trained to behave itself 
while not working. Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Binding Posts with- 
out extra charge. 








NATIONAL CARBON CO. 


ae Incorporated 
e Sept Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 
a > a oe 


In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 
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Brevities of the Month 


CALIFORNIA 


AMBRIA’S telephone sys- 

tem wants to suspend 

operations. Its owner and 
general manager, Mrs. G. 
Guerra, has petitioned the state 
railroad commission to permit her 
to discontinue service to her 114 
subscribers. She sets forth she is 
65 years old, in poor health, and 
unable to get competent help. Mrs. 
Guerra’s rates are 50 cents a month 
for subscribers furnishing their 
own instruments, and $1 a month 
if she installs her own telephones. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington is to have a new 
$700,000 telephone exchange in the 
near future, probably to be located 
in Brightwood. Erection of the 
exchange is part of a plan just an- 
nounced by C. T. Clagett, division 
manager of the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company, to 
spend more than $1,000,000 to im- 
prove telephone service in the Na- 
tional Capital. 


INDIANA 

Differences between the Dudley- 
town Telephone Company, which 
operates an exchange five miles 
south of Seymour, and farmer sub- 
scribers have been settled and the 
company has agreed to continue 
service at the old rates until De- 
cember 1. The company recently 
increased rates and many farmer 
patrons threatened to discontinue 
contracts. 


The H. H. L. & M. Telephone 
Association met at Lockspring to 
re-elect officers. Sixteen members 
of the association were present and 
the following officers were elected: 
President, H. L. Hull; vice presi- 
dent, R. V. Burton; secretary- 
treasurer, W. D. Williams; direc- 
tors, W. M. Hull, J. L. Vanosdol, 
J. A. Smith. 


The annual election of the stock- 
holders of the Citizens Telephone 
Company of Decatur resulted in 
the election of the following direc- 
tors: E. X. Ehinger, Sam E. Hite, 
Leo Yager, H. E. Ehinger and 
Charles J. Voglewede. Officers 


were elected as follows: President, 
Leo Yager; vice president, Sam E. 
Hite: treasurer, E. X. Ehinger; 


secretary and manager, H. F. Ehin- 
ger. The company plans to improve 
the service during the year. 

So far as known, John Paulus, 
of North Manchester, is the first 
person ever to plead guilty to a 
state charge over a long distance 
telephone and receive a fine over 
long distance telephone. Paulus 
and Ben Sweeney, who attempted 
to take the fifteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of Charles King from her home 
in Wabash, after she had refused 
to go auto riding with them, were 
arrested at North Manchester. 
They called D. R. Buffington, local 
justice of the peace, on the tele- 
phone when arrested and entered 
pleas of guilty to charges of “peep- 
ing” and carrying concealed weap- 
ons. The court accepted the pleas 
and fined each of the youths $15 
and costs. The fine and costs were 
given to Sheriff Vrooman, who 
made the arrests. 


ILLINOIS 

The officials of the Plymouth 
Mutual Telephone Company and 
the officials of the Farmers’ Switch- 
board Company have made an 
agreement to form a new telephone 
company in Plymouth under the 
name of the Plymouth Telephone 
Company and to turn over to this 
new company all of the properties 
and holdings of both the Plymouth 
Mutual and the Plymouth Farm- 
ers’ Switchboard Company. 

At a meeting the stockholders of 
the Worden Telephone Company a 
reorganization was effected and an 
effort will be made to inject some 
much-needed “pep” into the organ- 
ization, with a view to giving the 
residents of that community some- 
thing like service. The meeting 
was the first one held in two years, 
and during that period the tele- 
phone company has been a strug- 
gling waif with more downs than 
ups. The newly elected officers are 
A. Z. Rice, president; S. P. Wil- 
liamson, vice president; E. F. 
Picker, secretary, and F. W. Stoec- 
ker, manager. 

The Illinois telephone convention 
will be held at Springfield, Leland 
Hotel, November 11, 12 and 13. 
This will be the largest convention 
ever held in this state, due to the 


fact that J. G. Mitchell, the per- 
manent secretary of the association, 
has been holding district meetings 
in the state in order to gain the 
interest of telephone men. Illinois 
telephone men are _ particularly 
urged to attend this convention, as 
there will be matters of unusual 
interest brought up this year. 
KENTUCKY 

Folsomdale Telephone Company, 
Folsomdale, has increased its capi- 
tal from $5,000 to $7,000. 

The Pitts Point and Shepherds 
ville Trunk Line Telephone Com- 
pany, Pitts Point, has been incor- 
porated by H. D. Shafer, J. ©. 
Holsclaw and Ora Roby. 

The officers and directors of the 
Taylor County Telephone Company 
bought the entire system of the 
Campbellsville Telephone Com- 
pany. G. V. Murray, the presi- 
dent of the latter named company, 
remained in charge until October 1, 
after which date the two systems 
were converted into one. 


MARYLAND 
The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company plans $10,- 
000,000 improvements throughout 
the state in the next three years, 
with an immediate expenditure of 


$3,000,000. 


MISSOURI 

The state public service com- 
mission discovered one telephone 
company in Missouri that admits 
its prosperity from January 1, 1914, 
down to the present time. It is the 
Missouri Union Telephone Com- 
pany of Henry county and operates 
a system in Windsor, Clinton, Cal- 
houn, Montrose, Deepwater, Urich 
and Ladue. The company asks for 
authority to issue a stock dividend 
of $150,000. It estimates the value 
of its property at $269,162 as of 
June, 1920. Since January 1, 1913, 
as far back as its books are avail- 
able to show exact data, the com- 
pany has paid $20,500 in dividends 
and has net earnings, less the divi- 
dends, of $48,264. Its various sys- 
tems are all in Henry county. G. 
W. Scheer is secretary and general 
manager of the company. The com- 
mission has taken the application 
under advisement. It is the first 
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The Passing of the Wood Telephone Cabinet 











We manufacture and sell many wood cabi- 
net telephones, but—wood suitable for 
the manufacture of telephone cabinets is 
practically exhausted—will soon be impos- 
sible to buy at any price. Steel cabinets 
must eventually be used. Why not begin 
now to use the Federal Steel Telephones? 
Lower in price, higher in quality. 








Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Buffalo, New Dork 








McRoy-Camp Vitrified Salt 
Glazed Conduits have a 
smooth interior surface, 
are durable, impervious to 
water, have low electric 
conductivity and afford an 
effective resistance to the 
extreme heat caused by an 
electric arc. We aim to 
carry a large stock at all 
times of every size and 
style, single and multiple. 
Write for literature. 


NATIONAL 
FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 


FULTON'BSLOG. 
PITTSBURGH PA, 














| No. 46 Cradle Set 


MAGNETO 
AND 
COMMON 
BATTERY 





No. 46 Telephone 


Makes Telephoning a Pleasure and Convenience 


Use One Hand Only for Holding Light Weight 
Hand Set 
Transmitter is always in right posi- 
tion for talking. Supply your sub- 
scribers with these up-to-date sets. No. 17 Hand Set 


No. 17 Hand Set makes an attractive and practical 
instrument for extension telephone or for use in 
place of standard transmitter and receiver on wall 
phone. 

Fall Information and Prices Upon Request 


MANUFACTURER 


State and 64th Sts. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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showing of prosperity made by a 
telephone company and filed with 
the commission during the last five 
years. 
NEBRASKA 

At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the proposed new telephone com- 
pany the directors were authorized 
to purchase a controlling interest 
in the Farmers’ Home Telephone 
Company and D. H. Rockefeller 
was elected manager. 

NEW YORK 

The new rate schedule of the 
New York Telephone Company 
went into ecect recently. The tele- 
phone company filed the new rates 
with the public service commission 
some time ago. The commission 
has no right to forbid these new 
rates to go into effect, but it will 
hold hearings to determine whether 


the advance is reasonable. 


Work has been started on the re- 
construction of the line of commu- 
nication between coast guard sta- 
tions from Long Beach to Mon- 
tauk Point. Practically an entire 
new line is to be built because of 
its damage by ice and snow last 
winter. The work will take from 
three to four months. 

A telephone buoy, tossing on the 
waves in the path of the steamship 
General Goethals, revealed the 
plight of the crew of the submarine 
S-5, submerged for more than 
thirty-five hours off the Delaware 
capes. The bell on the buoy was 
ringing and a small boat was imme- 
diately lower from the General 
Goethals. The boat reached the 
buoy, cut in on the telephone appa- 
ratus on it, and then from the 
depths of the sea came the mes- 
sage: “The submarine S-5 has been 
submerged for thirty-five hours. 
Air is running short. Machinery 
damaged. Send for help.” The 
General Goethals immediately sent 
radio messages telling of the plight 
of the submarine, and then stood 
by to render whatever assistance 
was possible, keeping in communi- 
cation with the submerged vessel by 
means of the telephone on the buoy. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Total assessment on _ telephone 
companies in North Dakota has 
been decreased $168,521 by the 
state board of equalization, accord- 
ing to figures made public by the 
board. ‘The assessment in 1919 was 
$5,707,785, and this year was $5,- 


540,264. The decrease particularly 
affected farm lines which use iron 
wire, according to George E. Wal- 
lace, tax commissioner. The board 
accepted a new scale for assessing 
telephone companies, listing each 
part of a telephone system. 
OHIO 

The Greenville Home Telephone 
Company has increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $337,000. 

OKLAHOMA 


The Kingfisher Telephone Com- 
pany has enlarged its plant by put- 
ting in 16,000 feet of new cable at 
a cost of $16,000. Within three 
years the company has grown from 
350 to 1,000 telephones. 

OREGON 


Resolutions of decrease from 
$1,800 to $750 were filed by the 
Poe Valley and Klamath Falls Tel- 
ephone Company. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A deal by which new capital and 
new blood are to be infused into 
the Union Telephone Company of 
Erie, which has been in the hands 
of a receiver for a number of years, 
and of which the Newcastle Tele- 
phone Company has been a constit- 
uent part, and a reorganization is 
to be ecected, is under way, accord- 
ing to L. P. MagGart, local man- 
ager of the Newcastle office for 
several years. The transfer of the 
property of the Newcastle Tele- 
phone Company to the new inter- 
ests, of which William S. Paca, 
general manager of the Petroleum 
Telephone Company, is one of the 
most pr minent, will be made short- 
ly and just as soon as a few mat- 
ters pertaining to the receivership 
of the Union Telephone Company 
of Erie can be worked out. Mag- 
Gart stated that three of the ex- 
changes of the old combination, 
which were the property of the 
Mercer Telegraph and Telephone 
Company and are now located in 
Mercer county, were turned over to 
the new interests. The exchange of 
the Newcastle Telephone Company 
and six exchanges of the Union 
Telephone Company of Erie, which 
are located in Mercer county, will 
be taken ober. He also stated that 
the changed ownership will mean 
that all Mercer and Lawrence coun- 
try Independent lines will be taken 
over and organized into one strong 
company. 
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TEN NESSEE 


O. C. Whiteside of Bethpage has 
sold the Bethpage exchange of the 
Sumner County Home Telephone 
Company to William Oneal of near 
Bledsoe, who will take possession 
soon. The exchange will be moved 
from its present location to the 
house now occupied by Oscar E. 
Simmons. 

TEXAS 

Anson Miller has built a tele- 
phone line from Hancamer to De- 
vers, which connects with his Ana- 
huac lines. This will give Anahuac 
connection with the Western Union 
direct, and will be a great con- 
venience. 

The West Texas Telephone 
Company, with headquarters at 
Brownwood, is extending its field 
and adding many telephones to its 
exchanges. At the present time this 
concern is operating sixteen ex- 
changes and has over 7,000 tele- 
phones with nearly 2,000 miles of 
toll lines. 

The Paducah Telephone Com- 
pany of Paducah, Texas, owned by 
A. C. Hendricks, is putting in a 
new two position switchboard at 
Paducah. 

The Hughes Telephone Com- 
pany of Alvord has just cut over 
to its new plant. The entire inside 
and outside plant has been rebuilt 
and it is one of the best magneto 
plants in the state. 

The Dallas Telephone Company 
has put out a publication contain- 
ing accurate information on every 
movement necessary to make the 
telephone visible in the home or the 
office an effective instrument. These 
magazines will be distributed to all 
subscribers to inform the public of 
the system of organization neces- 
sary. The publication, entitled 
“What’s Behind Your Telephone,” 
begins with the instrument in the 
home or office, shows the various 
kinds of wires, apparatus protect- 
ing wires from outside vibrations, 
the telephone cables, how they are 
laid and cost of placing, how cable 
is made, and work inside the cen- 
tral offices. When the information 
has been read a general knowledge 
of the working of a telephone sys- 
tem has been obtained. The pur- 
pose of the magazine is to educate 
subscribers as to details involved af- 
ter lifting receiver from the hook. 





